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CAVES AND CLIFF-DWELLINGS COMPARED. 


BY STEPHEN D. PEET, PH. D. 


We have in a preceding paper described the cave dwellings 
of Europe, and have there considered them as the representa- 
tives of the earliest abodes of primitive man. We are to de- 
vote this paper to the cliff-dwellings but shall first draw the 
comparison between them and the ancient cavefor by that 


means we shall be able to decide as to the age and social status 
of the people who inhabited the former. It is understood that 
the cliff-dwellers were the inhabitants of the great plateau of the 
West, and for aught we know, were the earliest inhabitants. 
The date of their appearance and of their disappearance is very 
uncertain, for there is an air of mystery about the people which is 
difficult to dispel, The most that we know of them is that at 
some indefinite time in the past they came into this region and 
amid the deep canyons and on the high mesas made their homes, 
drawing their subsistence mainly from the valleys though occas- 
ionally they followed the chase, and fed upon the wild ani- 
mals which lived in the forest and roamed over the mountains. 
They seem to have been influenced largely by their surround- 
ings, for in their art they used the material which abounded, 
and in their architecture imitated the shapes of the cliffs. They 
are unknown to us except by their works and relics, but from 
these we learn that they were considerably advanced in the scale 
of human progress and furnish in this respect a strong con- 
trast to the cave-dwellers of Europe. They were likewise 
advanced beyond the ordinary savage and hunter tribes, and in 
their social status representec the middle stage of barbarism, 
rather than any of the stages of savagery. They were a seden- 
tary people given largely to agriculture but cultivated the soil 
by means of irrigation. They were organized into clans and 
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. tribes, and at first built their houses on the mesas and in the 
valleys. They seem to have been surrounded by wild tribes, 
who compelled them to find refuge in the sides of the cliffs, 
from which they were finally driven and then disappeared. Their 
history is unknown for there are no records left and very few 
traditions that can be relied upon. The pictographs which are 
found inscribed upon the rocks furnish some hints as to their 
religious notions, customs and myths, but they give very little 
information as to their history and their migrations. It is to the 
architectural structures and the relics that we look as our chief 
sources of information andespecially the structures. These vary 
in character, but as a general thing they show the influence 
of the surroundings, for their form, shape, grouping and general 
character always conform to the situation in which they are 
found. The people were long enough in the country to have 
developed a state of society and a mode of life which were pe- 
culiar, and they adopted a style of architecture which has not 
been found anywhere else on the globe. This is best known 
under the term Pueblo style but the Pueblos and cliff-dwellings 
are so similar that both may be classed under the same head. 
The cliff-dwellings differ from the Pueblos only in the fact that 
they were erected in the side of the cliffs instead of in the val- 
leys or upon the mesas. We propose to make these archi- 
tectural works and the relics and tokens found around them 
and within them, the object of our study, and shall hope to 
ascertain the social condition, and the domestic life, of the people 
as well as their progress. 

I The first question will be with regard to the age which 
they represent. The term age needs tobe defined. Generally it 
means period which may be reckoned by years beginning 
with some fixed date. This is the use which is made of it in 
history, as the different nations have different eras which consti- 
tute the beginning of their history. The Greeks date theirs 
from the first celebration of the Olympian games, the Romans 
from the building of the city, the Hebrews from the exodus from 
Egypt, the Egyptians from the days of Menes their first King, 
the Persians from the birth of Zoroaster their great hero and re- 
ligious founder, the Chinese from the birth of Confucius,the Turks 
and other Mohammedans from the birth of Mohammed, all 
Christian nations from the birth of Christ. There is also a use 
of the word which is peculiar to literature, for we have the 
Homeric age, the age of the poets and philosophers, the age of 
Demosthenes. Later on we come to the age of the Eddas and 
the Minnesingers, the age of the Schoolmen and the Eliza- 
bethan age. In art also we have the age of the Greek art, 
the Roman art, medizval art, also the age of the renaissance, in 
art. In archeology, however, the term signifies something quite 
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different, for it is made to express the social condition, and grade 
of progress which existed during prehistoric times, as the sup- 
position is that these grades and stages followed one another in 
a regular order of succession and the index of the grades is found 
in the material of which the relics were composed, while the 
architectural structures are subordinate to the relics. Such was 
the case in Europe. In America it is different. We have here 
the same variety cf relics, some of them rude, some of them 
finely wrought but they rarely furnish any clue as to the time in 
which they were used or the age to which they belonged, as 
many of them were contemporaneous and belonged to the same 
period. There are to be sure in America certain geographical 
districts which contain a preponderence of rude relics, and others 
which present those which are highly finished. The archzologi- 
cal map when properly made may be said to represent the differ- 
ent stages of progress and grades of society, which in Europe 
have been ascribed to the different ages, the lines here being 
horizontal and covering the surface of the continent, which in 
Europe are perpendicular and constitute an archeological column 
According to this system of classification we should place the 
cliff-dwellings high up in the scale and make the geographicai 
district in which they are found represent the last age, which in 
Europe borders close upon the historic period, for the structures 
correspond to those which there immediately preceded history, 
though the relics present a lower grade, and would be ascribed 
to an earlier age. It is probable if the monumental history of 
the world were written we should find that the order of suc- 
cession would be about as follows: 1. The Cave-Dwellings 
which may be divided into different classes according to the 
relics and remains which are found within them.* 2. The 
kitchen middens in which are found the debris of camps and 
the remains of animals on which people fed. 3. The barrows 
and tumuli which show the burial customs of the ancient 
people. 4. The dolmens, and chambered tombs. 5, The lake- 
dwellings which are so common in Switzerland and “crannogs”’ 
common in Ireland and “terramares” in the north ofItaly. 6 
The burghs, towers, § nirhags which are found in Scotland, Ire- 





*The caves can be divided into three classes the earliest containing the bones of extinct 
animals such as the rhinoceros, hippopotamus, the elephas, primigenius, cave bear, hyena 
etc., the second by the bones of the rein-deer and other arctic animals, with occasional carv- 
ings and relics which show the presence of man, the last of the cave-dwellers presenting the bones 
of the horse, the aurochs, the bos-priscos or ancient ox and other animals which became 
domesticated, 


§Perrott & Chipiez, say: ‘‘The architecture of the Aborigines of Sardinia exhibits a degree of 
originality witnessed nowhere else save in the Talagats of the Balearic Islands and the mega- 
lithic monuments of North Africa. Notwithstanding their rough and archaic character, both 
classes of structures, tombs and nirhags, show a distinct individuality. We are inclined to be- 
lieve that Sardinia was occupied by two distinct people, differing from and at war with each 
other. The older inhabitants were those tribes respecting, whom we know nothing except that 
they were uncivilized and lived in rocky caverns. The latter were the builders of the nirhags, 
and may be called the nirhag people. These owing to the superiority of their arms and the 
solidity of their towers, were ble to possess themselves of the more fruitful portions of the country! 
the early inhabitants gradually falling backward toward the centre without being pursued, for 
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lind and in some cases in Sardinia. 7. The structures which are 
known to history, among which are the huts similar to the one 
vccupied by Romulus and Remus and such tombs as have been 
found at Mycenz and Tiryns. 

In America we find a series which resembles these in the char- 
acter of their architecture, but all of them contemporaneous. The 
main resemblance between them and the monuments of Europe 
consists in the grades of progress exhibited, The series would be 
as follows: 1. The ice-huts and Eskimo houses, also the shell 
heaps found on the north Atlantic coast. 2. The Ancient village 
sites, and ash heaps which are scattered over the forests of Canada. 
3. The long houses and ancient villages of the Iroquois and the 
hunter-tribes of the greatlakes. 4. The mounds and earth-works 
of the Mississippi Valley, the Ohio river and the Gulf States. 
5. The wooden houses and ancient villages of the Indians of the 
North-west coast, including the highly wrought and grotesque- 
lv carved totem poles. 6. The cliff-dwellings and Pueblos scat- 
tered through the great plateau. 7. The ruins of the ancient 
cities of Mexico and Central America in which are found the 
pyramids and temples which were erected by the civilized tribes. 

If we compare the two lists we shall find that the cliff-dwell- 
ings correspond to the towers and burghs of Europe, the pyra- 
mids in America, which are supposed to be the last of the pre- 
historic series correspond to the pyramids and temples of Egypt 
which are supposed to be the first of the historic series. 

Such is the schedule which may be laid out by the study of 
the monuments as well as the study ofthe relics. It prepares 
the way for the consideration of the “ages.”* The division of the 
prehistoric period into three distinct ages is confirmed. There 
were “successive periods of development” in both continents 
though the “ chronological horizons” which have been recog- 
nized in Europe are lacking in America t 

II. The next inquiry will be in reference to the cliff-dwellings 
and their position among the prehistoric monuments. Our first 


they ‘left all that was worth having in their rear. The position was changed when the nirhag 
builders were invaded by the Carthaginians. A theory might be formed that the nirhags were 
placed to defend the people, but the probability is that they became absorbed with the Cartha- 
ginians. The Sardinians were at that stage when the means of defense were deemed of greater 
importance than the creature comforts, or the amenities of life. ‘The tenor of life of this illiterate 
people was of as rude a «fescription as well can be imagined. Cities they had none. The bare, 
miserable huts which formed their villages were arranged in serrated files around the nirhags 
A saw, a horn, acomb a bone represent the whole of their domestic implements for personal use. 
The population consisted mainly of hunters and soldiers. Their aptitude in using lead, copper 
and bronze in making their arms and implements, when compared with pottery, attest this. ad 
the Phoenicians never visited Sardinia the use of tin and bronze would have been unknown to 
the inhabitants.” 





*We have already seen that the prehistoric works in Europe were to be divided into several 
classes belonging to different ages, and that taking them together they constitute a series in 
which the advancement of art and architecture can be recognized. The structures of the bronze 
age are as follows: (a) the palafittes or lake-dwellings which are situated in deep water, 
and contain relics of an advanced type (b) the ancient fortifications (c) circular towers, 
enclosures, etc. 

+The parts of the European series which are lacking in America are as follows: 1. The 
chambered tombs and dolmens. 2. The cromlechs standing stones and alignments. The 
lake dwellings, though the last seem to have their correlatives in the sea-girt villages which have 
been discovered off the coast of Florida. 
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thought is that they are in great contrast to the caves of Euryupe, 
which are the only cliff-dwellings found there, but they corres- 
pond tothe cavate houses which are very numerous in the Pueb- 
lo territory and represent the same stage of architecture. 

The cliff-dwellings belong to a series which in Europe would 
be placed under the bronze age, but as no bronze was introduced 
into America they must be ascribed in common with the other 
monuments to the stone age. They, however, represent an ad- 
vanced part of the stone age and so are in contrast with the cave- 
dwellings in Europe. In fact we are obliged to place the caves 
of Europe at one extreme and the cliff-dwellings at the opposite 
extreme, and are led to believe that the whole history of human 
progress, which took place during prehistoric times, is recorded 
in the structures which were erected between these two 
ages.* 

There is another important point to be mentioned here. In 
Europe the monuments and relics seem to follow one another in 
the order of time, and exhibit different periods or ages. In 
Ameriea each series begins abruptly without any preceding stage. 
In fact the civilization of America, whatever it was, seems to 
have sprung, like Athene, from the head of Jupiter, fully armed. 
This has been noticed by others, as the following extract from 
Sir Wm. Dawson will show: + 

“The abrupt appearance of man on this continent, his association with 
animals which beloug to the most recent quarternary period, and the en- 
tire lack of evidence that he ever associated with any of the extinct ani- 
mals, makes the contrast between the two very great. His introduction 
into Europe was at the close of the great ice age and yet mysterious revo- 
lutions of the earth occurred in that age. The continual oscillation may 
have gone on at intervals for many thousands of years ; but the last period 
of the elevation is the equivalent of the early appearance of man and joins 
upon the Paleolithic age. The contrast between America and Europe is 
that the Paleolithic age is left out and the geological time joins hard upon 
historic times. The real interest in the prehistoric people here, such as the 
mound-builders and cliff-dwellers, is not in their antiquity but in the fact 
that they reproduce a condition of society which an preceded 
history. They show to us that condition of society on which history was 
built which existed in the East two or three thousand years before the 
Christian era and perhaps five thousand years before the Discovery. Some 





*All caves in Belgum, France, ‘¥ etc., which were easily accessible, and provided with 


a sufficient opening, were inhabited. In the middle was the hearth, paved with sand-stone or 
slate, and around this the family gathered during the season of intense cold. There were caves 
also, which ym ew much exposed to the weather, served only as a dwelling in summer. Such 
occur in the south of France, and are destitute of any traces of a hearth, though otherwise afford- 
ing the clearest evidence of having been inhabited by men. The caves in Europe which give 
the mo st evidence of having been occupied are three grottos of Les Eyzies, Laugerie, Basse and 
La Madelaine, in the department of Dordogne. The first of these is high and wide enough to 
enable the light to penetrate throughout being 12 meters deep, 16 broad, and 6 meters high; it 
appears to have been used in the middle ages asa stable for tod When Lartet and Christie 
began their explorations, the grotto had been considerably enlarged and deepened by earlier oc- 
cupants, though the explorers found at the bottom a compact, floor, from which projected masses 
of blackish stalagmite, flint instruments, stones and pieces of bone; this bone breccia lay im- 
mediately on the rock floor of the cave, and showed a thickness of one of three decemeters. 
Large pieces were broken loose, which were sent partly io different museums, but in greater 
quantities to Paris, with a view to more exact examination. The station of Laugerie-Basse is 
partly in the hollow of a rock, whose face is 100 feet high, while a part of the formation, on which 
appeared traces of an open fire place, extended outwardly in front of the cavern. 
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imagine that this continent was inhabited by the Aborigines Jong before 
the beginning of history else-where, but for the present we have no evidence 
to prove it. Thisis not denying that there may have been a paleolithic age 
in America, yet so far the evidence is unsatisfactory—ior all the relics 
which in Europe are ascribed to the three age, are here crowded into the 
single one, the Neolithic—the cliff-dwellings representing the last part.” 


III. This leads usto consider the relative age of the cliff-dwell- 
ings and caves. On this there seems to be a difference of opinion, 
some think the cliff-dwellings as ancient as the caves of Europe 
and ascribe to them a marvellous antiquity, while others think 
they were very modern, and were perhaps occupied after the ad- 
vent of the white men, though no relics have been discovered in 
them which would show contact with the whites, the truth lies 
probably between these two classes, for there is evidence that the 
cliff-dwellings were occupied at different periods, some of them 
very early, earlier than any of the Pueblos, others quite late. 

We shall quote from both classes. The following is from 
Mr. W. H. Holmes, who visited and described the group of 
cave-dwellings and towers on the Rio San Juan, and furnished a 
drawing of the cliffs and of the towers above the cliffs.* 


“On examination I found them to have been shaped by the hand of 
man, but so weathered out and changed by the slow process of atmospher- 
ic erosion that the evidences of art were almost obliterated. ; 

‘‘ The openings are arched irregularly above, and generally quite shal- 
a being governed very much incontour and depth by the quality of the 
rock. 

* The work of excavation has not been an extremely difficult one even 
with the imperfect implements that must have been used as the shale is for 
the most part soft and friab.e. 

“It is also extremelv probable that they were walled up in front and 
furnished with doors and windows, yet no fragment of wall has been pre- 
served. Indeed so great has been the erosion that many of the caves have 
been almost obliterated, and are now not deep enough to give shelter to a 
bird or bat. This circumstance should be considered in reference to its 
bearing upon its antiquity. If we suppose the recess to be destroyed as six 
feet deep, the entire Cliff must recede that number of feet in order to accom- 
pli-h it. Ifthe rock were all of the friable quality of the middle part, this 
would indeed be a matter of a very few decades ; but it should be remem- 
bered that the upper third of the cliff face is composed of beds of compara- 
tiv: ly hard rocks, sandstones and indurated shales. It should also be noted 
still further that at the base of the cliff there is an almost total absence of 
d: bris or fallen rock, or even of an ordinary talus of earth, so that the period 
that has elapsed since these houses were deserted must equal the time taken 
to undermine and break down the six feet of rock, plus the time required to 
reduce this mass of rock to dust; considering also that the erosive agents 
are here unusually weak, the resulting period would certainly not be in- 
considerable.”§ 


The view given by Prof. Cope is the same as that given by 
by Mr. Holmes; he formed his opinion as to the antiquity of the 





*See Hayden’s report for 1876, Bulletin Vol.1, No.1. 


‘Figure 2 gives a fair representation of their present appearance of these dwellings, while 
4 g P s P 


their relations to the groups of ruins above will be understood by referene to page 1. These 
ruins are three in number—one rectangular and two circular. The rectangular one, as indicated 
in the plan C, is placed on the edge of the mesa, over the more northern group of cave-dwellings; 
itis not of great importance, being only 34x40 feet, and scarcely 2 feet high; the walls are one 
and one-halffeet thick and built of stone.’”’ 
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ruins from the erosion which was manifest, and from the evidences 
of the change of climate. This has been controverted, itis now 
held by many that the climate is exactly the same when the ruins 
and the caves were inhabited as now, but the reservoirs and 
means of-storing up water, near the Pueblos, have been de- 
stroyed. The following is his language : 


“In traversing the high and dry Eocene plateau west of the bad land 
bluffs, I noticed the occurrence of crockery on the denuded hills for a dis- 
tance of many miles. Some of these localities are fifteen and twenty miles 
trom the edge of the plateau, aud at least twenty-five miles from the edge 
of the Gallinas Creek, the nearest permanent water. In some of these lo- 
calities the summits of the hills had been corroded to a narrow keel, de- 
stroying the foundations of the former buildings. In one locality I ob- 
served inscriptions on the rocks, and other objects, which were probably the 
work of the builders of these stone towns; I give a copy of figures 
which I found on the side of a ravine near to Abiquiu on the river Chama. 
They are cut in jurrassic sandstone of medium hardness, and are quite 
worn and overgrown with the small lichen which is abundent on the face of 
the rock. I know nothing respecting their origin. It is evident that the 
region of the Gallinas was once as thickly inhabited as are now the more 
densely populated portions of the Eastern states. The number of buildings 
in a square mile in that region is equ<.] to, if not greater than, the number 
now existing in the more densely pgs rural districts of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. Nevertheless if we yield to the supposition that during 
the period of residence of the ancient inhabitants the water supply from 
rains was greater than now, what evidence do we possess which bears on 
the age of that period ? There is no difference between the vegetation found 
growing in these buildings and that of the surrounding hills and valleys; 
the pines, oaks and sage brush are of the same size, and to all appearances 
of the same age. I should suppose them to be contemporary in every re- 
spect. In the next place the bad lands have undergone a definite amount 
of atmospheric erosion since the occupancy of the houses which stand on 
their summits. The rate of this erosion under present atmospheric influ- 
ence, is undoubtedly very slow. The only means which suggested itself, 
at the time, as available for estimating this rate was the calculation of the 
age of the pine trees growing near the edge of the bluffs.” 


Such was the view of the early explorers. Others, however, 
have noticed the different periods of occupation. These are 
indicated by the relics agd remains as well as the structures. 
Among the relics the pottery is the most suggestive. It appears 
there were several kinds of pottery, white decorated with black 
lines, red with black geometrical designs, corrugated, indented 
plain red and plain black coarsely glazed. Of these the white 
with black lines is regarded as the most ancient as it is found 
with the most ancient remains. Many specimens of this kind of 
pottery are found in various localities, among the cliff-dwellings 
of the San Juan among the ancient ruins west of the Rio Grande, 
and among the Portreros in South Eastern New Mexico and a 
few specimens in Arizona in the Valley of the Gila. It is found 
oftener in the ruins of small houses and near the ancient caves 
or cavate houses, than among the Pueblos, thus showing that 
the caves were first occupied and preceded the Pueblos. In the 
northern section of this Pueblo territory the class of pottery is 
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found which in Utah and New Mexico is characteristic of the 
small houses, but here appears associated with all kinds of ruins, 
detached family dwellings, round towers, cliff-houses, villages 
built in caves and “rock-shelters.” In the cliff-houses and cave- 
dwellings which line the walls of Canyon de Chelley, the black 
and white, the corrugated, the indented ware, is found, and with 
it some quite handsomely decorated, thus showing that even in 
this region there was a succession. Mr. Nordenskjold noticed 
that among the cliff-dwellings on the San Juan, the black and 
white was associated with the oldest and rudest ruins and this 
with the rude character of the foundation walls as well as the 
human remains discovered led him to believe that among the 
cliff-dwellers there were different periods of occupation and pos- 
sibly different tribes. A similar succession has been recognized 
in other parts of the Pueblo territory. Mr. Bandelier found cave- 
dwellings at the west of the Rio Grande and among the Por- 
treros, which contained many specimens of pottery of the ancient 
types, namely black and. white, which show that here at least, 
there were people who made permanent homes, and that the 
small houses were not mere temporary refuges or resorts. He 
says: 


“The Potrero Chata represent two varieties of ancient architecture each 
accompanied by a distinct type of pottery. The small house ruins, of which 
the potsherds belong to the ancient kind, cannot have been mere summer 
ranches, for it is not presumable that the Indians would use one class of 
earthenware for winter and another kindinsummer. Hence I consider my- 
self justified in concluding that there were two distinct epochs of occupa- 
tion. Wherever the caves stand without Pueblo ruins, in the immediate 
vicinity, they show almost exclusively the old kinds of potsherds, the black 
and white or gray and the corrugated. This would indicate that the artific- 
ial caves and the small houses belong to the same period, anterior to the 
many storied Pueblos. This is confirmed by another fact. While the 
buildings in this vicinitv, whether large or small, are made of blocks of 
tufa, the walls of the Pueblos seem well preserved but the small houses are 
reduced to the foundation rubbish.” 


The same author speaks of the ruins of Portrero de Las Vecas 
and of the stone idols found near them. The name applied to 
the locality signified “where the panthers lie extended.” He re- 
fers to the life size images of panthers which lie a few hundred 
yards west of the ruins in low woods near the foot of the cliffs. 
The age and object of the images is unknown, but the fact that 
pottery of a coarsely glazed and black and white as well as cor- 
rugated type abound near the ruins would show that they are 
ancient. They possibly were the totems of an ancient tribe 
though they have been ascribed to the Queres—a tribe still 
dwelling in the region. 

Mr. Bandelier speaks of two other images of panthers which 
were situated on a mesa which rises above the Canada 304 feet 
in height. They are situated in the open space, but are in better 
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condition than those on the Potrero de las Vecas as the rock on 
which they were carved is much harder, and has consequently 
resisted atmospheric erosion far better. There is a tradition 
among the Cochitis that they were made by their ancestors, who 
were the inhabitants of Kuapa, an ancient village situated about 
amile away. They were probably the shrines of a people who 
worshiped the panthers as one of their prey Gods, very much 
as the Zunis did before the advent of the whites, and do even at 
the present day. 

Mr. W. H. Jackson also speaks of ancient cave-dwellings 
walled up circular orifices in the rock generally inaccessible, but 
approached by steps or small holes cut in the rock though the 
steps are now so worn down by the disintegrating influences of 
time that they are hardly perceptible. He speaks also of another 
locality 
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ANCIENT WALL ON THE MESA. 


_ * Where the ruins consist entirely of great mounds 
of rocky debris piled up in rectangular masses cover- 
ed with earth and a brush growth bearing every in- 
dication of extreme age, just how old it is about as 
impossible to tell as to say how old the rocks of this 
canyon are. Each seperate building would cover 
generally a space of about 100 feet square, they are generally subdivided 
into two or four apartments. There were no cave-dwellings in the neigh- 
borhood of this group, but two or three miles below several occurred one 
of which is built in a huge niche in the solid wall of canyon with its floor 
level with the valley.” 

_ “Among the ruins on the Epsom Creek within a distance of fifteen 
miles there are some sixteen or eighteen promontories and isolated mesas 
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every one of them covered with ruins of old and massive stone built struc - 
tures. ‘They average in size one hundred by two hundred feet square, down 
to thirty by fifty feet, always in a solid block, and, with one exception, so 
nearly similar that a description of one will fiirly represent all. The pe- 
culiarity here consists principallv in the size and shape of the stones em- 
ployed as well as in the design of its ground plan. The ruin occupies one 
of the small isolated mesas, whose floor is composed of a distinctly lamin- 
ated sandstone, breaking into regular slabs from eighteen inches to twenty- 
four inches in thickness; these have been broken again into long blocks 
and then placed in the wall upright, the largest stanaing five feet above 
the soil in which they are planted. Very nearly the entire length of this 
wall is made up of the large upright blocks of even thickness, fitting close 
together, with only occasional spaces filled up with smaller rocks. In one 
place the long blocks have been pushed outward by the weight of the 
debris back of it. One side of the large square apartment in the rear is 
made of the same kind of rocks, standing in a solid row. The walls 
throughout the rest of the building are composed of ordinary sized rocks, 
with an occasional large upright one. Judging from the debris, the walls 
could not have been more than eight or ten feet in height. The foundati n 
line was well preserved, enabling us to measure accurately its dimensions. 
The large square room was depressed in the centre, and its three outside 
walls contained less material than in the rest of the building. No sign of 
any aperture, either of window or door, could be detected. The more 
numerous class of ruins occupying the mesas and the promontory points 
consists of a solid mass of small rectangular rooms arranged without ap- 
pearance of order, conforming to the irregularities of the surface upon 
which they are built, and covering usually all the available space chosen 
for their site. All are extremely old and tumbled into indefinite ridges tive 
or six feet high with the stones partially ccvered with sage brush, grease, 
wood and junipers. They occupied every commanding point of the mesas- 
usually so placed in the bends as to afford a clear outlook for considerable 
distances up and down the canyon. They resemble in this respect the sites 
chosen by the Moquis in building their villages ; but we were not able to 
trace the resemblance further, from the extremely aged and ruinos state 
in which these remains are found.” 


IV. The relative age of the “ cavate lodges” and the “ cliff- 
dwelling” may well be considered in this connection. On general 
principles we might consider that the caves were the older, for 
they are ruder, and the scenery wilder yet the cliff-dwellings 
themselves were strangely enough, sometimes placed at almost 
incredible heights, and amid the wildest scenes of nature. There 
is an unwritten history in these varied structures, and there is a 
temptation oftentimes to read into them, a fabulous antiquity. 

We judge from these ruined walls and their proximity to the 
caves, as well as the character of the caves themselves, that the 
cliff-dwellers were much farther advanced than the cave-dwellers 
of Europe. Even the caves which seem to be very old have 
ruined towers connected with them, which show much skill in 
architecture. The age of the caves is of course unknown, but it 
seems to be very considerable. 

There is another side to this subject. The caves and dwellings 
discovered by these gentlemen undoubtedly belong to an early 
period of the Pueblo’s and cliff dweller’s history, but there are 
also caves which were occupied at a much later date and it will 
therefore be well to examine them before we draw conclusions in 
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reterence to the relative age of the caves and the cliff-dwellings. 
These are situated in the midst of the very plateau where the 
cliff-dwellings are found and probably belonged to the same peo- 
ple, and to the same age. They differ in nearly all respects from 
the caves of Europe, for they evidently belcng to the neolithic 
aye, and the same part of the age to which the cliff-dwellings be- 
long, but they illustrate a fact which is as common in modern as 
in ancient times. The people may have reached the same grade 
of civilization, and have tollowed about the same kind of life, 
using the same kind of tools, implements, utensils, and yet be 
living in very different kind of houses, inasmuch as their circum- 
stances and resources differed. In this respect prehistoric people 
were not different from historic people. It is then no evidence 
of very great age if it is proved that people lived in caves, for 
there are caves in Europe which are occupied even to this day, 
and it is supposed by many of the explorers that some ot these 
caves of the far west were occupied after the cliff-dwellings. Such 
seems to be the opinion of Maj. J. W. Powell, Mr. Ad. F. Ban- 
delier, Mr, Cosmos Mendeliff and others. Mr. Bandelier says : 


“Cavate lodges, cave-dwellings and cliff-dwellings are only different 
phases of the same thing. There are but three regions in the United 
States in which cavate lodges are known to occur in considerable numbers, 
viz: on San Juan river, near its mouth, on the western side of the Rio 
Grande, near the Pueblo of Santa Clara; and on the eastern slope of the 
San Francisco mountain, near Flag-staff, Arizona. To these may now be 
added the Rio Verde region. Cave villages of the kind described are 
numerous, occupying an area of about three thousand square miles. They 
are merely a local feature to which the Indian was induced to resort by the 
nature of the prevailing geological formation.” 


It may be well then to study the different localities in which 
the so called cavate lodges are found and compare them with 
those where the cliff-dwellings abound. It will be seen that 
these caves or cavate lodges like the caves of Europe are in the 
midst of wild and mountainous regions, but in regions in which 
volcanic rocks are friable and so caves are easily excavated. 

The most interesting locality is that west of Santa Clara. 
Here there are two high cliffs which are visible for thirty miles ; 
their white ash-colored stone making them very conspicuous. 
One of them is called the Shufinne. A view of this rock with 
the caves dug out of it may be seen in the cut. Mr. Bandelier 
describes it in the following words : 

“Twelve miles from the Rio Grande the light colored pumice-stone and 
volcanic ashes of which the mesas are mostly formed rise in abrupt heights. 
On the north side a castle-like mesa of limited extent, detaches itself from 
the foot of the Pelado. The Tehuas call it the Shu-finne, and I have seen 
it distinctly from a distance of thirty miles. It isnot the absolute height of 
the rock (I should estimate it at not over 150 feet above the mesa,) but the 
almost perfect whiteness of its precipitous sides and lower slopes against 


the dark mass of mountains that makes it so conspicuous. The perimeter 
of the Shu-finne is not very large, and its base is surrounded by cedar and 
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juniper bushes with a sprinkling of low pinon trees. Two-thirds of the 
elevation of this rock consist of a steep slope covered with debris of pumice 
and volcanic tufa. Along the base of the vertical upper rim small openings 
are visible which are the doorways of artificial caves. The Shu-finne con- 
tains a complete cave-village, burrowed out of the soft rock by the aid of 
stone implements.” 


The Pu-ye lies lower than the Shu-finne and, as seen from it, 
the latter looms up conspicuously in the north, like a bold 
white castle. The caves extend at irregular intervals in a line 
nearly a mile long, sometimes in two, and occasionally three 
rows. They must have been capable of harboring at least 
1000 people. In some places beams protrude from the rock, 
showing that houses have been built against it, along side of 
cave-dwellings. See plate. 

South of the Pu-ye extends a level space whose soil appears 
to be quite loamy and fertile, and on this level are traces of 
garden spots. There is little pottery about the ruins. In some 
of the enclosed spaces or garden plots, trees have grown up. 
The ruins, as well as the almost obliterated artificial caves at the 
base of the mountain, seem to be much older than cave-villages 
of the Shu-finne and Pu-ye, as some of the caves show the front 
completely worn away, leaving only arched indentations in the 
rock, There seem to be vestiges of two distinct epochs 
marked by two different architectural types, artificial caves and 
communal Pueblos built in the open air. 


“The ascent to the caves is tedious, for the slope is steep, and it is tire- 
some to clamber over the fragments of pumice and tufa that cover it. 
Once above we find ourselves before small doorways, both low and narrow, 
mostly irregularly oval. I measured a number of the cells and found their 
height to vary from 1.47 (4 feet 10 inches) to 2.03 m. (6 feet 8 inches.) Most 
of them, however, were over 5 feet high. The outer wall was usually 0.30mi. 
thick like most of the Pueblo walls. I noticed little air-holes and also 
lo»p-holes in the outer walls, but no fire-places, although as Mr. Stevenson 
a so observed, the evidences of fire are plain in almost every room. There 
is another locality of artificial cave-dwellings only three miles distant from 
Shu-finne called Pu-ye. It is also a mesa of pumice rock, and rows of 
p ne partly cover the summit, and quite a large Pueblo ruin whose walls of 
pumice rise to a height of two stories and cover the top of the cliff. There 
was also a level platform all along the base of the vertical declivity, wide 
enough at one time to afford room for at least one cell if the rock were used 
as a rear wall. This rock is soft and friable, and can easily be dug into by 
means of sharp and hard substances, such as obsidian and flint. The vol- 
canic formation of the mountain affords sufficient quantities of both materi- 
als, but chiefly of obsidian. Basalt chisels rudely made have also been 
found in connection with the caves. That the caves are wholly artificial 
admits of no doubt. and it was in fact easier for the Indian to scrape out 
his dwellings than to build the Pueblo whose ruins crown the summit of the 
cliff. Since Mr. J. Stevenson examined the Puye, in 1880, the locality has 
been frequently visited and but few specimens of broken objects are ob- 
tainab e. I refer to the catalogue published by the Bureau of Ethnology for 
a description of the collections made on the spot by Mr. Stevenson in 1880. 
Mr. Eldodt has in his possession several valuable specimens from the Pu- 
ye. These relics have nothing to distinguish them from those found in 
Pueblo ruins in general, but the pottery is not so well decorated as that of 
Ojo Caliente and Rito Colorado, Fragments of a coarsely glazed variety 
are very abundant, and I know of but one specimen of incised ware found 














CLIFF-HOUSES AT WALPI. 


These houses are comparatively modern but illustrate the development of 
architecture; First, Cave-Houses ; Second, Cliff-Dwellings ; 
Third, Pueblos. 
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J. H. Holmes, in the San Juan 
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at or about the artificial caves. The vertical wall in which the caves have 
been excavated varies in height. In places it might be only six meters 
(twenty-five feet); in others it attains as many as sixteen (fifty feet.) The 
:ncline on the other hand is twenty meters (sixty-five feet), on the western 
and as many as fifty meters (one hundred and sixty feet) on the eastern 
end. As the denuded faces of the cliff are those of the south and east, it 
follows that the caves extend around it from the southwestern to the north- 
eastern corner, forming a row of openings along the base of the vertical 
wall. On the whole, the interior of these cells resembles that of a Pueblo 
room now of ancient type. There are even the holes where poles were 
fastened, on which hides, articles of dress, or dance ornaments were hung, 
as is still the custom of the Pueblo Indians. In one room I noticed what 
may have been a stone frame for the metates. The interior chambers may 
have been used for store-rooms, or the largest of them may have also served 
as dormitories. Every feature of a Pueblo household is found in connection 
with these caves. They form a pueblo in the rock, and there are alsoa 
number of estufas. The cave-houses and the highest Pueblo appear to have 
been in days long previous to the coming of the Europeans the homes of a 
portion of the Tehua tribe whose remnants now inhabit the village of Santa 
Clara. The country south of this interesting spot abounds in artificial caves. 
In nearly every gorge the cliffs show traces of such abodes. The country 
west of the Rio Grande in the vicinity of the Rito de los Frijoles abounds 
with caves which were abandoned at the time of the Spanish invaslon. The 
cave dwellings of the Rito are very much like those already described. 
The caves themselves are poor in relics except those of the upper tiers. It 
appears that where the cliffs rise vertically, terraced houses were built using 
the rock for the rear wall.* These are one, two and even three stories 
high and leaned against the cliff. Sometimes the upper story consistedo 

a cave and the lower of a building.” 

The country west of the Rio Grande, in the vicinity of the 
Rito de los Frijoles is wild, with deep canyons traversing it 
like gashes cut parallel to each other from west to east. They 
are mostly several hundred feet in depth, and in places ap- 
proaching a thousand. On the northern walls, facing the 
south or east, caves, usually much ruined are met with, in al- 
most every one of them. There are also several pueblo ruins 
on the mesas, about which I have only learned from the Indians 
that they were Tehua villages, and that their construction, oc- 
cupation and abandonment antedate perhaps by many centuries 
the times of Spanish colonization. 

Another locality is mentioned by Mr. Bandelier and is il- 
lustrated by the plate. 

Almost opposite San Idlefonso begins the deep and pictur- 
esque cleft through which the Rio Grande has furced its way. 
It is called “Canyon Blanco,” “Canyon del Norte,” or “White 
Rock Canyon.” Towering masses of lava, basalt and trap form 
its eastern walls; while on the west these formations are cap- 
ped, a short distance from the river, by soft pumice and tufa. 

Major Powell also speaks of cave-houses which were con- 
structed in the midst of the extinct craters of San Francisco 
mountain. He says: 


“In the walls of this crater many caves are found, and here again a vil- 
lage was established, the caves in the scoria being utilized as habitations of 





*The plate opposite page 30 accompanying this chapter illustrates the point. The Caves at 
Shufinne and the Cliff-Houses at Rio de Chelly have houses leaning against tbe Cliff. 
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men. These little caves were fashioned into rooms of more symmetry and 
convenience than originally found, and the openings of the caves were 
walled. Nor did these pcople neglect the gods, for in canyon and craters 
of this plateau were utilized in like munner as homes for tribal people, and 
in one cave far to the south a fine collection of several hundred pieces of 
pottery has been made,” 


Major Powell speaks of Indians who built pueblos some- 
times of the red sandstones in canyons and oftener of blocks 
of tufa. He says this material can be worked with great ease 
and with crude tools. Of the harder lava they cut out blocks 
and built pucblos two and three stories high. The blocks are 
usually 20 inches in length, 8 inches in width and 6 inches in 
thickness. These Indians left their pueblos on the plateau 
where the Navajo invasion came, and constructed cavate homes 
for themselves—that is they excavated chambers on the cliffs 
which were composed of tnfa. On the faceof the cliff hundreds 
of feet high and even miles in length, they dug out chambers 
with their stone tools, these chambers being little rooms eight or 
ten feet in diameter. Sometimes two or more such chambers 
connected. Then they constructed stairways in the soft rock, 
by which their cavate houses were reached; and in these rock 
shelters they lived during times of war. Mr. Mendeliff speaks 
of caves and cavate lodges which are near boulder sites, and 
old irrigating ditches on the Rio Verde and Limestone Creek. 
Here the almost entire absence of cliff-dwellings and the great 
abundance of cavate lodges is noticeable ; the geographical 
formation being favorable to caves and unfavorable to cliff- 
dwellings, whereas on the Canyon de Chelly there are hundreds 
of cliff-dwellings and no cave-lodges. This is accounted for as 
an accident of environment where the conditions are reversed. 
He says : 


“The relation of these lodges to the village ruins and the character of 
the sites ee by them, supports the conclusion that they were farming 
out-posts, probably occupied only during the farming season according to 
the methods followed by many of the Pueblos today, and that the defensive 
motive had little or no influence on the selection of the site or the character 
of the structures. The boulder-marked sites and the small single-room re- 
mains illustrate other phases of the same horticultural methods, methods 
somewhat resembling the “intensive culture,” of modern agriculture, but re- 
quiring further a close supervision or watching of the crop during the peri- 
od of ripening. As the area of tillable land in the Pueblo region, especially 
in its western part is limited, these requirements have developed a class of 
temporary structures, occupied only during the farming season. In Tusay- 
an, where the most primitive architecture of the Pueblo type is found, these 
structures are generally of brush; in Canon de Chelly they are cliff-dwell- 
ings; on the Rio Verde they are cavate lodges, boulder-marked sites and 
single house remains; but at Zuni they have reached their highest develop- 
ment in the three summer villages of Ojo Caliente, Nutria and Pescado.” 


Mr. Brandelier speaks of caves and cavate houses on the 
upper Gila and of others in Chihuahua. In both of these 
localities the region is wild and mountainous, just such as we 
would naturally expect to find occupied by cave-dwellers. 
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THE CLIFF-DWELLINGS ON THE MANCOS. 


This engraving illustrates the difference between caves, cavate-houses and cliff-dwellings. The lower represents a 
cavate-house, the upper a fortress. 
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THE BAD LANDS IN UTAH. 
From Frye’s Complete Geography. 
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They resembled in this respect the home of the Troglodgytes 
in Europe. 

Sacrificial caves, and spots sacred as shrines are quite nu- 
merous on, and about, Thunder Mountain, and a host of legends 


and folk tales cluster around the towering Table Rock. There 
are also pictographs and symbols near the caves and cliff- 
dwellings of the San Juan and the west of the Rio Grande; but 
these cave-lodges seem to be destitute of them, showing that 
they were only temporary places of refuge. Concealment was 
one object. The following is the description of the cavate 
houses on the Upper Gila: 


“These buildings occupy four caverns, the second of which towards the 
east is ten meters high. The western cave communicates with the others 
only from the outside, while the three eastern ones are separated by huge 
pillars, behind which are natural passages from one cave to the other. The 
height of the floor above the bed of the creek is fifty-five meters, and the 
ascent is steep, in some places barely passable. To one coming from the 
mouth of the cliff the caves become visible only after he has passed them, 
so that they are well concealed. Higher up the several branches through 
whose union the Gila River is formed, cave-houses and cave-villages are 
not uncommon. Mr. Henshaw has published the description of one situ- 
ated on Diamond Creek,to which description I refer. As the gorges become 
wilder and the expanses of tillable land disappear, the rocks and cliffs were 
resorted to as retreats and refuges. Whether the cave-dwellings and cliff- 
houses were occupied previous to the open-air villages along the Mimbres, 
or whether they were the last refuges of tribes driven from their homes in 
valley, it is of course not possible to surmise.” 


According to Mr. Bandelier the cave-dwellings are to be 


found as far south as the Casas Grandes in Chihuahua. There 
seems to have been a variety of structures, some of them very 
elaborate and bearing the type of architecture which is com- 
mon in Mexico, others very rude, scarcely any better than that 





These cuts illustrate the ey of prehistoric architecture in Europe. The barrows were 
first, the lake dwellings second, the dolmens third, the bee-hive and conical towers last. The 
same progress was seen in America. 
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which the wild Indians would construct. The region is moun- 
tainous and so was occupied by different tribes, the Apaches 
having made it a resort. The following is a description of the 
locality: 


“The so-called Puerto de San Diego, a very picturesque mountain pass, 
ascends steadily for a distance of five or six miles. On its northern side 
rise towering slopes, the crests of which are overgrown with pines. In the 
south a ridge of great elevation terminates in crags and pinnacles. The 
trail winds upward in a cleft, and is bordered by thickets consisting of oak, 
smaller pines, cedars, mezcalagava and tall yucca. As we rise the view 
spreads out towards the southeast and east, and from the crest the plain 
below and the valley of Casas Grandes, with bald mountains beyond, appear 
like atopographical map. Turning to the west, a few steps carry us into 
lofty pine woods, where the view is shut in by stately trees surrounding us 
on all sides. The air is cool; deep silence re.gns; we are in the solitudes of 
the eastern Sierra Madre. These mountains fastnesses are well adapted to 
the. residence of small clusters of agricultural Indians seeking for security. 
I therefore neither saw nor heard of ruins of larger villages, but cave- 
dwellings were frequently spoken of. Some very remarkable ones are said 
to exist near the Piedras Verdes, about two day’s journeying from Casas 
Grandes. I saw only the cave-dwellings on the Arroyo del Nombre de 
Dios, not far from its junction with the Arroyo de los Pilares. They lie 
about thirty-five to forty miles southwest of Casas-Grandes. The arroyo 
flows through a pretty vale lined on its south side by stately pines, behind 
which picturesque rocks rise in pillars, crags and towers, The rock isa 
reddish breccia or conglomerate. Many caves, large and small, though 
mostly small, open in the walls of these cliffs, which are not high, measur- 
ing nowhere over two hundred feet above the level of the valley. The 
dwellings are contained in the most spacious of these cavities, which lie 
about two miles from the outlet of the arroyo. They are so well concealed 
oo. along the banks of the stream, it is easy to pass by without seeing 
them. 


The point which we make is this, that while the cliff-dwell- 
ings differ from the cavate lodges in many respects yet they 
are in the strongest contrast with the European caves while 
they belong to the same age with the lake-dwellings and the 
towers and nirhags, and show about the same style of architec- 
ture, and exhibit the same grade of advancement and prove the 
position which was taken at the outset, that the cliff-dwellers . 
marked one extreme of social progress and the cave-dwellers 
or troglodytes of Europe marked the other, and the whole 
series of prehistoric structures and relics may be embraced be- 
tween them. 
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CLIFF FORTRESS CALLED MONTEZUMA CASTLE. 
From Popular Science Monthly, October, 1890. 















THE STORY OF THE SERPENT AND TREE. 





BY W. H. WARD. 





Introduction and Notes by the Editor. 

































Those who in their childhood were accustomed to read the 
scriptures, or to hear bible stories in their homes, will remember 
very vividly the one which relates to the “ serpent and the tree.” 
It always seems strange that the serpent could talk, and that it 
was represented to be a human being capable of climbing 
atree. The explanation of this feature of the story has never 
been given, and many are at a loss even at a mature age to un- 
derstand it. There is, however, a common doctrine which main- 
tains that there is a great supernatural being who is an enemy 
to the Creator, and who delights in tempting every human crea- 
ture, and that he assumed the serpent form when he tempted 
the first pair. The doctrine is almost identical with the Persian 
doctrine of dualism, which is to the effect that there are two eter- 
nal principles, one good and the other evil, and that they are and 
will be in conflict. This has led some to ascribe the story 
to a late date, as late as the days of Zoroaster, about 600 
B.C. Recent discoveries, however, have shown that there was ‘g 
a belief in a contest between the Creator and an evil spirit which a 
prevailed long before the time of the Persian empire, even before ee 
the time of the Assyrian monarchy, and is one of the earliest con- 
ceptions which have been handed down by tradition. Asproof of 
this,ancient myths have been cited, myths which seem to have em- 
bodied the story in a mythologic form, and which show that what- 
ever the origin of the story of the serpent and the tree it was a story 
which prevailed in the very infancy of the humanrace. As re- 
recorded in the scriptures it seems like a myth,yet it is not a myth, 
but rather a tradition which perpetuates one of those universal be- 
liefs which prevailed among all oriental nations and filtered 
through various channels until they became the common inheri- 
tance of all mankind. The imagery differs with different nation- 
alities and yet the idea is the same. We must consider this tra- 
dition as one of the legacies which has come down to us from 
the far east and the ancient times, and has become world-wide. It 
is not always the case that the serpent is in the tree, or that he 
talks to the woman, or appears as the tempter, yet many of the 
elements of the story as given in the scriptures are contained in 
these myths and traditions, and especially that one which repre- 
sents an antagonism between a monster dragon who often assumes 
the form of a serpent, sometimes the form of a four-footed, 
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winged creature and whose mission is to work evil. There is no 
tradition or myth that is more wide-spread than the one that 
embodies this belief. 

As further proof we may refer to the seals which have been 
discovered, some of which are very ancient, belonging to the 
ancient Accadian empire dating perhaps 4000 B. C; others be- 
long to the period ot 2500 B. C. and still others as late as the 
reign of Assurnazirbal—goo B.C. These seals contained many 
figures of four-footed creatures with claws and wings, which 
seem to be followed by a king with horns upon his head and a 
bow and arrow in his hand. In one case the king is seated in a 
four- wheeled vehicle and has a whip in his hand. The beast al- 
ways has the mouth open and is represented as vomiting fire or 
shooting out a forked tongue and so has been called a dragon. 
The seals remind us of the Babylonian story ofthe conflict between 
Marduk the Sun god anc Tiamat the storm god, the personifica- 
tion of the watery abyss, others remind us of the story of Isdu- 
bar and the lion, and the conflict between the bull and the lion 
from which possibly the figures on the British seal namely the 
Unicorn and the lion are derived and also the story of St. George 
and the Dragon. The figures have been interpreted as referring 
to the conflict between the nature powers which is the common 
theme in the mythology of all the eastern nations including the 
Hindoo, Chinese, Phoenicians as well as Assyrians and Chaldeans. 

The king is the personification of the sun, the monster or 
dragon the personification of the storm, the darkness and the 
abyss. The female figure is the personification of rain, the tri- 
dent is a symbol for lightning, and the whole scene a represen 
tation of the conflict between the nature powers. 

The question has arisen whether any of the seals refer to the 
story of the garden of Eden and the “ Serpent and the Tree.” 
Bcfore we decide that question we shall need to examine the 
seals, analyze their different parts, perhaps seperate those which 
have the serpent from those which have the dragon. 

There is quite a diversity in the seals. They belong to different 
periods and nations and represent different conceptions, but the 
most ancient are the most suggestive of the scripture story. In 
some of the seals we find the figure ofa serpent, or if not a serpent, 
a dragon, also the figure of the sun, the moon, the six stars or 
Pleiades. In several of them there are seated figures, male and 
female, with the serpent either between the human figures or be- 
hind the human figure, but always erect as if standing on its tail. 
In several of them there is the figure of the tree standing between 
the two figures. In one seal there is a serpent which reminds us 
of the feather-headed serpent so common in America. The eye 
in the serpent’s head is very similar to the eye which is used as 
an Aztec symbol and the curved tongue similar to the serpent’s 
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fang of the Maya tables. This seal contains the figure of the 
crescent, the six stars, and a human form chasing the serpert, 
but another human figure is on its knees and one perhaps a priest 
standing between two trees. 

A description of these seals has been given by Dr. W. H. 
Ward and published in the Semitic Journal of Theology with 
cuts. The cuts have been kindly loaned to us and we reproduce 
. the article as it shows the. resemblance between the Asiatic and 
the American conception of the serpent and the dragon, and also 
shows the contrast between the scripture and Pagan story. 
Dr. Ward says: 


“The composite monster in Assyrian art usually called the 
dragon is a quadruped with the head and forepaws of a lion, a 
body covered with scaly feathers, two wings, and the hind legs 
and feet of aneagle. The purpose evi- 
dently is to represent a destructive 
spirit, whether an evil wind, or pesti- 
lence, or general agent of disorder. 
When appearing in conflict with a de- 
ity it was recognized by George Smith 
(Chaldean Genesis; ed. A. H. Sayce, pp. 
62, 114) as representing Tiamat in 
i conflict with Merodach,the divine dem- 
eee” wee vd ee 5 ape iurge who reduces to submission the 
Genesis, opp. Pp. 62. spirit of primeval chaos and evil, and 

creates out of ita cosmos. This iden- 
tification of the dragon with Tiamat has been generally accepted, 
notwithstanding that in the more carefully drawn Assyrian repre- 
sentations the dragon is clearly masculine, while Tiamea was 
feminine. In the very instance given as above by Gcorge Smith, 
taken from Layard’s Monuments of Nineveh, Second series, P| V., 
the serpent-headed phallus is sharply drawn. This bas relief 
( fig. z) is from Nimroud, and probably of the date of Assur- 
nazirbal, nearly goo B. C. 

The oldest known representation of the dragon is on a shell 
seal cylinder belonging to the Metropolitan Museum ( fig. 2), 
3509 to 4000 B.C. The dragon is harnessed to a four-wheeled 
chariot in which is seated the god, whom we may perhaps call 
the elder Bel of Nippur, hardly the younger Bel Merodach, hold- 
ing the reins with one hand and brandishing a whip in the other. 
Between the wings of the dragon stands a naked goddess, whom 
we may perhaps recognize as Aruru, probably a form of Ishtar, 
who, according to one form of the creation story, was associated 
with Bel in the creation of the human race, holding a sheaf ot 
thunderbolts in each hand. A worshipper stands before a pecu- 
liarly archaic form of al:ar, and pours a libation through the 
spout of a vase. Out of the open mouth of the dragon there 
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emerges what might be a stream, but probably is meant to sug- 
gest the forked tongue of aserpent; cf the serpent phallus of the 
Nimroud figure. The lightnings held by the goddess correspond 
to the double trident held by Merodach in fig. 1, and the single 
trident so often held by one of the gods. 

Another archaic Babylonian cylinder (of dark-green serpen- 

















F1G.2.—Metropolitan Museum, 2o1. 


tine, “jasper”) belonging to the British Museum has a single 
design ( fig. 3). The god himself stands between the wings of 
the dragon, who is represented in the same way, with what might 
be streams issuing from his mouth as if vomiting, but rather 


representing a forked tongue. The god holds over his shoulder 
a whip and a club, perhaps an ax, while the other hand carries 
a carved cimetar weapon derived from a serpent, or more likely 
a cord attached to the dragon’s mouth. This would identify him 
with the god often conventionally represented on later Babylonian 
cylinders as holding a bull or dragon by a cord, in one case with 
a distinct ring through its nose. Before the dragon is a goddess, 
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Fic. 3—British Museum, N. 1070. 
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not nude, with arms outstretched, entirely enveloped in streams 
of water. Under her is a bull, being stabbed in the shoulder by 
a kneeling, bearded hero, naked except for a cord about his waist. 
Behind him is a stream of water poured out of a vase from the 
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sky. Behind the entire scene is a star in a crescent, a human 
figure, and a line of inscription. 

We have seen in fig. 2 a goddess standing over the dragon. 
A later hematite cylinder of perhaps 2000-2500 B. C. shows the 
flounced goddess holding the lightning trident and seated on the 











Fic. 4.—British Museum, 54-4-1-4. 


dragon, out of whose mouth issues a stream, or forked tongue. 
The other figures are of the conventional type of the period. The 
seated goddess (fig 4) is probably the same as appears en face 
in Rich’s fine old cylinder, the Ishtar supra /eones ( see Menant, 
Glyptique Orientale, 1., p. 163). 

In fig. 5. a hematite cylinder of about the same period as fig. 4, 
Ishtar ex face, in a flounced dress,* holding up a caduceus with 
two serpents, stands on two dragons. In the usual conventional 
forms of this goddess she stands ex face with one bare leg ad- 
vanced and resting on a single small dragon or lion. 

Of the representations of the dragon thus far considered, 

















Fic. 5,—British Museum, 69. 


coming from the period of the old Babylonian empire, any one 
might be feminine, the sex not being indicated, although indi- 
cated in fig. 3 in a bull of the same size. 

Another form in which a dragon appears in early Babylonian 





*A goddess is represented, in Babylonian art, as dressed in a long goat’s-hair garment, often 
ns with a divine head-dress, and with both hands lifted in an attitude of respect. A hu- 
man worshipper generally lifts but one hand.—Ep. 
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art is standing rampant, with wings lifted together behind, and 
with mouth open over the head of a kneeling man or attacking 
an animal. In fig.6 the male sex seems to be indicated, although 
this is seldom the case. The cylinders of this type are usually 
thick hematites, the oldest of this material going back perhaps to 








Fic. 6.—British Museum (no number). 





3000 B. C., and the design is a somewhat frequent one. Here 
the dragon plainly does not represent Tiamat, overcome and slain 
by Merodach, or subdued by some other god or goddess, but a 
destructive demon of pestilence or tornado. 

It is not until the Assyrian period that we find a representa- 
tion of the conflict between the god Merodach and the dragon. 
The dragon is not now harnessed, trodden on and quite subdued; 
but with its head facing the god and receiving the fatal blow it 
turns to flee, as appears in fig. 1, which is from the wall of a 
small temple. Other instances appear on the Assyrian seals. The 
best known example is that identified as Bel and the Dragon by 
George Smith (Chaldean Genesis, ed. Sayce, p. 114). This 
cylinder of chalcedony is the same as had long been figured in 
Layard’s Culte de Mithra, P|. XXXVII., fig. 4, and now belongs 
to the Metropolitan Museum (fig. 7). As there are several ex- 




















Fic. 7.—Metropolitan Museum, 403. 


amples of this general design, they may properly be grouped to- 
gether before giving a general description. 

Another (fig. 8) is figured in Lajard’s Culte de Mithra, PI. 
XXXIIL., fig. 4. It is a small cylinder, of “chlorite terreuse,” 
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with border lines above and below. The engraved design, contains 
some scattered cuneiform characters and is distinctly Assyrian, 
or at least northern. The same design appears again on a fine 
cylinder of “saphirine chalcedony” ( fig. 9), belonging to Mr. 
R. I. Williams, of Utica, described by J. Menant in the American 























Fic. 8.—Lajard, Cu/te de Mithra, Pl. XXXIIL,, fig. 4. 






Journal of Archeology, \1., p. 256, who thinks he finds in the 
inscription evidence that it is a royal cylinder, although he does 
not read the name of any king. The cylinder may be of a date 
700 or 800 B.C. Yet another probably older cylinder is a large 
serpentine (fig. 70) belonging to the Metropolitan Museum, It 
is in unusually fine preservation, considering its soft material, 
and is perhaps the most complete representation of the scene that 
is known. One will observe that the arrow with which the god 
shoots the dragon is a trident, and so a thunderbolt. Also both ee | 
the larger and the smaller dragon havea large protruding tongue 
divided, or forked, at the end. to a 

A broken cylinder figured in the Collection De Clercq, Pl. ae | 
XXXL, fig. 331, is peculiar in that the dragon fleeing from the | 











Fic. 9.—Am. Jour. of Arch., Vol. I1., Pl. V., fig. 8. 







pursuing deity who is shooting an arrow at him, is met in front 
by another deity, or the same deity represented a second time, 
who thrusts a double thunderbolt in the dragon’s face ( fig. 77 ). 
This latter deity has his body surrounded by the circle of rays, 
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the common form of the Assyrian deity whom Lenormant called 
Adar, and who may be rather Marduk. Yet another broken 
cylinder (jig. 12), Lajard, XXV. 5, shows Merodach shooting 
the dragon with a trident arrow. These are all the cylinders [ 
know of in which this scene of the conflict between Merodach 








F1G. 1o.—Metropolitan Museum, 402. 


and the dragon appears, the latter taking the original form of the 
composite monster. 

Let us now analyze the scene. We first observe that this 
scene is not old Babylonian, but Assyrian or Mesopotamian. We 
cannot yet distinguish what in art or mythology had its origin 
in Assyrian and what in Nahrina or Mitanni. The latter were 
brought into closer relations with Egypt, Phoenicia, and the Hit- 
tite kingdom, and we may suspect that what was new in Assyrian 
art or mythology was more Jikely to be borrowed from the dis- 
tricts to the west of Assyria than to be original. It may well be 
that the old Babylonian legend of the fight between Marduk and 
BP the dragon was quite recast in the north. Thereis evidence that 
me such was the case. Indeed it took different forms in Babylonia 
itself, According to the familiar literary version Merodach is 
the champion ofthe gods. At the bidding of Ea he accomplished 




















Fic. 11.—De Clercq, Pl, XXXI., 331. 


what no other god dared to attempt. But this is, as Morris 
Jastrow, Jr., shows in Zhe American Journal of Theology, 1, 
April, p. 469, a recension of the story which must be later than 
the establishment of the dynasty of Hammurabi at Babylon, and 
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the consequent enthroning of Merodach as the chief yod. Indeed, 
an older form of the myth, given in one of the creation tablets, 
makes the elder Bel of Nippur the deity who subdued Tiamat. It 
is by no means clear that he killed her, for the cylinders older 

















FiG, 12.—Lajard, XXV. 5. 


than Hammurabi, as in figs. 2 and 3, represent the dragon as not 
slain but subdued, harnessed in a chariot and driven by Bel, 
while the goddess stands on his back and wields the thunderbolt; 
or the god stands on the back of the dragon. This dragon may 
well be Tiamat, as there is no indication of the male sex. 

When we come to examine the Assyrian cylinders we find that 
. the dragon is male. This appears in figs, 1,9, 19. The same 
idea of the sex of the chaos-monster appears in the Hebrew 
stories. While DIM is either feminine or masculine, the word 
has lost its relation to Tiamat; and the other words by which the 
spirit of disorder is designated, as 379" and yn, and masculine. 

















Fic. 13.—The Sir Henry Peek Cylinder. 


We are therefore not surprised to find that in the Persian myth- 
ology, which derived the figure, it not the substance of its dualism 
from this conflict of Bel and the dragon, the evil serpent Ahri- 
man, the foe of Ahura-mazda, is masculine. In this matter the 
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Assyrian and the Persian agree with the Hebrew notion, but not 
with the Babylonian. We may also gather that the Hebrew 
version of the dragon story, whether 377" or 72M, or the serpent 
ot Genesis does not find its origin in the Babylonian of the times 
of Hammurabi and Abraham—otherwise they would have been 
feminine—but in Assyria or Mesopotamia 

Another point which requires notice in the Assyrian repre- 
sentation of this confiict is the second smaller dragon, which 
always appears. _It is of precisely the same form as the larger 
one, and is also masculine. Whether this smaller dragon, which 
rushes along on its four feet like a dog. is to be considered as 
accompanying Merodach or the male Tiamat it is not easy to 
decide. If the latter he may be connected with Kingu, the hus- 
band of Tiamat; if the former, which is perhaps more probable, 
judging from his position, he may represent the evil winds that 
assisted Merocdlach, which would have been represented under the 
same form as Tiamat; and yet “ihe helpers of Rahab" who “stoop 





























Fic. 14.—The Williams Cylinder. 


under” God, in Job 9:11, may be here represented. On a cylin- 
der in the Collection of Sir Henry Peek, described by T. G. 
Pinches, we seem to see the smaller dragon attacking the larger. 

We may further observe that while the Assyrian representa- 
tion of this conflict does not tell us whether the dragon was 
finally slain, or merely subdued and enslaved as in the oldest 
Babylonian form, yet one would naturally gather that he was 
killed; as was Tiamat in the Babylonian story which we have in 
the version which Assurbanipal brought from the southern king- 
dom; and as we know that the Hebrews of the time of the cap- 
tivity understood it, Isa. 51:9, “Art not thou he that cut Rahab 
in pieces, that pierced the dragon ?” Cf. Job 26:12,13. 

We have seen that in passing from Babylonia to Assyria the 
myth of Bel, whether the older or the younger, and the dragon 
was considerably modified. It was further changed until it was 
quite confused with another mythological story, that of Gilgamesh 
the mighty hunter. But there was one variation that did not 
affect the essential meaning of the myth, and that we find on a 
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sing'e small hermatic cylinder brought to this country many 
years ago by Dr. Williams, a missionarv in Mardin and Mosul, 
and presumably obtained in that region. It now belongs to his 
nephew, Mr. F. Wells Williams, of New Haven, 
anc was first figured and described by me in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, 1881, p. 226, and copied by 
Siyce into his edition of Smith’s Chaldean Gen- 
esis, p. 90. The scene ( fig. 4) is precisely the 
same as in those already mentioned, except for 
the very significant substitution of a serpent for 
the dragon. The god Merodach is the same; 
he is swiftly pursuing the fleeing serpent, and at- 
tacking it with a weapon like a spear, or, rather, — Fy¢.15.—W.H 
a sword with a curved handle that is thrust into Ward's” Sassan- 
the serpent’s mouth. Under the body of the 1a" Seal with 
. ‘ : ; Serpent. 

god and between his legs is an indeterminate ob- 

ject which takes the place of the smaller dragon. 

rhe usual accessories fill the remaining space. This cylinler is 
convincing proof that in the region where it was made a form of 
the myth was familiar in which the spirit of evil was conceived as 
a serpent, as it is in Genesis, and also in Job 26:13, “ His hand 
has pierced the swift serpent”; and Isa. 27:1, “In that day Yahve 
with his sore and great and strong sword shall puais Leviathia, 
the swift serpent, and Leviathan, the crooked serpent, and he shall 
slay the dragon that is in the sea.” Ifthe Book of Job was com- 
posed in one of the lands about Palestine, for example in the land 
of Ur, we have an indication of the country, where, apart from 
Palestine, the serpent entered into the myth. [very much doubt 























Fic. 16.--Metropolitan Museum, 4Io. 


whether this cylinder with Merodach and the sergent is Assyr- 
ian. It seems to me mre probable that it came from further 
west, possibly from Job’s ownland. It is not Babylonian, doubr- 
fully Assyrian. ‘It may be that it wa an Egyptian influence that 
controlled the substitution of the serpent for the dragon, as t 1c 
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piercing of the serpent Apepi by the god Horus was frequently 
represented in Egyptian religious art, “and it may thus be that 
the Persian Ahriman combines the form of the Egyptian Apepi 
with the idea of the Babylonian Tiamat. An hitherto unpub- 
lished Sassanian seal belonging to me, of perhaps 300 or 400 A. 
D., shows how the idea of the conflict was retained, although the 
serpent, at this late time, had acquired seven heads, and we have 
here not so much an echo of the seven-headed beast of Rev 13:1 
as an anticipation of St. George’s dragon ( fig. 75). 

The later Assyrian, Hittite, Persian and other cylinders ex- 
hil'it great license in the representation of both Merodach and 
thedragon. The latter very frequently becomes a sphinx, plainly 
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Fic. 17.—Cylinder with W. H. Ward. 


an Egyptian perversion. It also becomes an ostrich, as in a 
series of cylinders of which the one best known is that of an 
Armenian king, Another is given in fig. 16, belonging to the 
Metropolitan Museum. In this case the smaller dragon has also 
become an ostrich, although in these altered forms it was usually 
quite omitted. As an illustration how the scene came to be con- 
fused with that of Gilgamesh we may observe fig. 17, a fine cyl- 
inder in my own collection, on which, while Merodach retains 
his characteristic form and weapon, he holds up a bull by the 
hind leg, quite in the vo/e of Gilgamesh. 

It would be interesting to trace the stages of tradition by 
which the dragon under its original form when adopted by the 
Hittites passed into an eagle with the head of a lion, and after- 
wards with two lions’ heads, and later two eagles’ heads, and how 
this emblem of the Satanic principle was adapted as a heraldic 
device by the Selijukian Turks, and how this two-headed eagle 
is now honored as their emblem by the Austrians; but this would 
be aside from our topic, which is the fight between Bel and the 
dragon. It is sufficient to have traced this most ancient of all 
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pictorial representations of the eternal struggle between good 
and evil from the very cradle of human civilization and religion, 
in Eridu and Nippur, to Assyria and the Genesis serpent of _ 
Eden, to the dualistic theology of the Avestas, and finally to the 
great victory of the English St. George over the dragon. 

Before concluding this paper attention should be called to an 
apparently very archaic’cylinder ( fig. 78) given by M. Heuzey in 
the Revue Archeologique, 1895, p. 307. Although M. Heuzey 
is an authority of the first rank, 1 should desire that this cylin- 
der, aad several others given for the first time in this paper, the 
present location of which is not stated, might be further studied. 
The cylinder is a remarkable one, and appears to show us the 























Fic. 18—L. Heuzey, Rev. Arch., 1895, 307. 


same details as appear in fig. 2 and 3. The design is too admira- 
ble and fresh to make it seem possible that it should be a forgery, 
and the suspicious points about it may be due to the recutting 
which dealers too often attempt with worn cylinders.” 


This description of the seals given by Dr. Ward is admirable 
but it will be noticed that he makes no attempt to interpret the 
seals. It would seem from all that we can learn that the seals 
can be divided into three classes, as follows: first, a class 
which represents the serpent in the natural form sometimes 
with a tree, sometimes without; second, a class which contains 
the figure of a warrior armed with a bow and arrow or other 
weapons, but no female figure; third, a class which represents 
the divinity as a king attended by a queen and having the sym- 
bols of power above, sometimes associated with a human pair 
which may be supposed to represent historical personages. 
Such is the division which is suggested by the study of the cuts 
themselves without regard to the history of the “finds,” a di- 
vision which indicates the order of time and the progress of 
art and civilization. If this is correct then it follows that the 
story of the “Serpent and Tree” preceded the conception of 
the contest of the nature powers. This thought has occurred 
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to many of the writers on oriental subjects, among them Dr. A. 
H. Sayce, George Smith and Mr. Boscawen, some of whom 
have held that the dragon meant the same thing as the serpent, 
others have held that it,as well as the serpent,represented one 
of thé nature powers, the absence of the tree showing that it 
could not be identified with the scripture story. This is virtu- 
ually the position taken by Prof. Davis who seems to hold that 
the story of the “Serpent and Tree’’ was entirely different, 
from the myth about Tiamat, the dragon, and Marduck, the 
king god, as the one belonged to scripture, but the other be- 
longed to pagan mythology.* He says: 

“ The thought came to Geo. Smith as it has come to every 
reader of Babylonian tradition since, that there may be some 
connection between the dragon of the Chaldean creation story 
and the serpent of the Genesis. The fermidable Tiamat com- 
monly called adragon because terrible by nature and repre- 
sented as a composite monster, ‘was the disturber of order and 
the enemy of the gods. The serpent of the book of Genesis 
sougnt to undo the work of God by seducing man to rebel 
against his n.aker. The idea of some connection between these 
two foes of good is aliuring, but on reflection it does not seem 
probable. The accounts of the conflict of Marduk with Tiamat 
and of the temptation of man are not counterparts. They re- 
late to entirely different events. So much isclear. But although 
the events are entirely different the same evil being might be 
a prominent participant in both. The two narratives might re- 
late to different episodes in the career of the same incarnate 
agent of evil. 

The art and literature of Babylonia, at present available, 
are equally at variance with the theory that Tiamat’s conflict 
with Marduk and the serpent’s seduction of the woman are but 
different episodes in the career of the same evil being. A cylin- 
der seal,given above, has been cited to the contrary, as affording 
the connecting link between the tempter serpent and the mon- 
ster Tiamat. The seal wes discovered by Dr. William Hayes 
Ward in the possession of the late Hon. S. Wells Williams. 
“It represents,” to quote Dr. Ward’s detailed explanation, ‘a 
fleeing serpent, with its head turned back towards a deity who 
is swiftly pursuing it, and who smites it with a weapon. The 
other figures in the seal have no relation to the pursuit of the 
serpent by the god. They are put in by the engraver simply to 
fill up the space, although all separately significant no doubt. 
The small kneeling figure probably represents the owner of the 
seal. The two other figures behind the god represent no re- 
cognizable deities, and may be meant for priests. __ Filling up 
the smaller spaces are the female emblem Kteis six planets or 
perhaps stars of the Pleiades, and two smaller branches, which 
it would be hazardous to regard as representing the two trees 


“*The presence of the tree as well as the serpent is “peculiar to the scripture story but the tree 
is often omitted in the Persian, though it is found in the Egyptian and Greek myth and even in 
the American symbols.—Ep 
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of the garden of Eden.” (Bibliotheca Sacra 1881, p. 224. To 
understand the significance of this seal it must be compared 
with others. For this purpose Dr. Ward sclects a cylin- 
der made familiar by George Smith. ‘It will be seen,” says 
Dr. Ward, “that this is very much like Dr. Williams cylinder. 
The dragon which corresponas with the serpent in the latter is 
in the attitude of retreat, ano turns its head back towards its 
pursuer, who is running rapidly and who shoots it with an ar- 
row. The figure of the priest is the same (reversed) and of the 
kneeling owner, as also the representation of the minor acces- 
sories, the stars and the Kteis, although the winged circle, em- 
blem of the supreme power, replaces the crescent of the moon- 
god. There is also a figure of a winged monster represented 
under the feet of Bel, for which there was not room on Dr. 
Williams’ cylinder, but where an indistinct line or two indicates 
that it was in the mind of the engraver. It was very likely an 
attendant of the dragon, or possibly of Bel. . . . . . We 
may then regard this new seal of Dr. Williams as certainly rep- 
resenting the conflict of Bel and the dragon, the dragon being 
figured as a serpent.” 

Dr. Ward may be ‘ollowed thus far, but no farther. No 
intermediate story is supplied by the engraving on the seal, as 
he presently sup;-oses. 

The scene depicted on the cylinder does aot exhibit a tra- 
dition in which “the demiurge Bel-Merodach attacks and 
punishes the serpent by bruising its head.” It has no likeness 
to the narrative in Genesis, in which the serpent is not slain by 
God, as pictured on the seal, but is condemned to go on its 
belly, eat dust, and be bruised on the head by the seed of the 
woman. There is no reason to believe that the cylinder tells 
any other story than the traditional conflict of Marduk and 
Tiamat.” 

Mr. Boscawen seems to agree with Prof. Davis. He says: 
*“The serpent or more properly speaking, different kinds of ser- 
pents, held a considerable place in the religions of antiquity. 
The role of the serpent varies considerably in different sys- 
tems; in some it appears as divine, protective, and benign. To 
this class belongs the Serpent of Ea—‘the wise one,” which 
is an emblem of life and wisdom. In other systems on the con-, 
trary, it is the emblem of all that is evil and dark. In all re- 
ligions we meet with the hostile night serpent and dragon— 
the wicked principle, which is the emblem of death and dark- 
ness. Inthe mythology of Babylonia this wicked serpent is 
represented by the great dragon, Tiamat, which for myriads of 
years had coiled round the earth like a serpent around its egg, 
and which as I have already stated, is represented on the monu- 
ments as a serpent-limbed woman. The connection between 
the serpent and night, and consequently, with the long first 


*The Bible and the Monuments, p. 85 
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night which pre eded the work of creation, is proved by the 
monuments, for two great mystic serpents are mentioned in the 
inscriptions. This is another evidence of the characteristic sim- 
plicity of the Hebrew account and its freedom from polytheis- 
tic elements which strangely enough keep in touch with the 
thoughts of surrounding nations. All the poetic features of 
the great nature war—one of the most universal of nature 
myths—are foundin the exploits of Ahuramazda, Indra, Vishnu 
in the East. and of Apollo, Heracles, Kadmos, Odin and Sig- 
urd in the West. The nature war was an everlasting war, day 
by day, and evening by evening it was commenced and ended. 
The serpent slain, the serpent again victorious, woundin» the 
heel of the victor Merodach, the “protector of good men,” the 
son of Ea, and the earth-mother, Davkina. Inthe myth, one 
of the chief opponents of Merodach, the so» of Ea, is the great 
serpent with seven heads and seven tails. This hydra like con- 
ception was but the demon of the week, the hebdominal ser- 
pent. Inthe Babylonian mythology, Merodach was the Lord 
of Light, the opponent of darkness. Light was synonymous 
with goodness, and so the Lord of Light became “ the good 
one,” as the Serpent of Darkness became the Evil One. Inso 
poetic a school of religious thought as that of Babylonia, it 
can hardly be expected that so rich a theme as this would es- 
cape a copious elaboration, and consequently the second, third 
and fourth tablets of the Creation series are devoted to the 
Creation of Light, the War in Heaven, the defeatand curse of 
the serpent, and what is more important still, valuable traces 
of the Legend of the Fall. The important point is, have we 
any trace of the story of the Fallin the Babylonian inscription? 
and, if so, is it in any way associated with de:th? The first in- 
dication is afforded by the seal figured in Mr. George Smith’s 
Chaldean Genesis in which a scene in many ways resembling 
the Fall is represented. A manand woman are seated on either 
side of a tree, from whose branches hang rich bunches of fruit, 
and behind the woman a serpent is rearing up. The garden of 
the gods is represented upon several seals, notably one in the 
Hague Museum, and some in the Cesnola collection. 

Mr. Boscawen has published what he believes to be the Chal- 
dean tradition of the fall of man, contained in one of the Crea- 
tion tablets... He says: “It is clearly to be seen, that here, in a 
somewhat mutilated form, we have a most important tradition. 
It has the important element common to the Hebrew Tradition, 
of the anger of the god, here the god Sar, the god of ‘the hosts 
of heaven,’ the ‘Lord of Hosts,’ who punishes with death ; the 
eating of the fruit of the asnan tree, the sin ; and the appoint- 
ment of Merodach to be the redeemer of those who had sinned. 
There are several points of special interest inthis text. In the 
first place the asnan tree is most remarkable. It is a word 
which means.double parallel, and evidently explains the reason 
why the sacred tree on the Assyrian monuments is represented 
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with two stalks ; and also I think explains the confusion be- 
tween the two trees in the Hebrew Genesis, the tree of life and 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil. . . . . -, Still 
more important is the word at the end of the last line but one, 
itellu ‘they exalted themselves,’ when we consider it in connec- 
tion with the expression in the Bible ‘Behold man is become 
as one of us to know good and evil.’ I now come to the most 
important point of all, and omé fortunately on which there can 
be no doubt on the eround of mutilation of text ‘To Merodach 
their redeemer he appointed the destiny.’ Here the expression 
admits of no other translation, it occurs in many inscriptions 
with the meaning of ‘restorer of satisfaction’ as in the case of 
obtaining satisfaction for war or rebellion. . . . -. We 
have therefore in this a clear indication uf the Merodach ac- 
cording to the Babylonian teaching. We must remember also 
that in the great tablet of the War in Heaven, it is Merodach 
who slays the serpent and crushes the brain of the creature— 
bruising his head. I venture therefore, with every confidence 
to say that in this little but priceless fragment we have clear 
indications that a story of the fall, very closely r sembling in 
detail that of Genesis !!1 was current in Babylonia at an early 
period.” 

It may therefore be concluded that there are in the Baby- 
lonian records distinct traces of “The Story of the Serpent and 
Fall in the Garden.” 





THE HOLY LAND PISGAH AND MOUNT HOR. 
BY THE EDITOR. f 


The recent visit of Dr. Bliss to this country has awakened 
new interest in the Exploration of the Holy Land. Dr. Bliss 
is connected with the “Palestine Exploration Fund” of which 
Prof. T. F. Wright has been the secretary and represent itive 
in this country and the publications of which are kept at the of- 
fice of the ANTIQUARIAN. The last statement is very interest- 
ing as it contains an article on the prospect from Pisgah and 
the view which was gained by Moses ; also an article by Prof. 
Theophilus G. Pinches on the site of the ancient city of Kalneh, 
and the report of a visit by Chas. Hornstein, to Petra and Mt. 
Hor. 

The point brought up in the article about Pisgah is whether 
the Mediterranean Sea could be seen from Pisyah and if not 
what was the meaning of the word “ Hinder Sea.” The 
relief map which has been kindly loaned to us by the Central 
School Supply House, of Chicago, will show that the range of 
mountains west of the Dead Sea and the Jcrdan, as well as the 
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distance would prevent Moses from seeing the Mediterranean 
and the ‘Hinder Sea” must have meant something else. The 
following is the explanation given by Mr. W. F. Birch. ‘‘Fail- 

ure has apparently dogged all attempts to find a point on the 
east side of the Jordan or Dead Sea trom which all the tracts 
or spots named in the Scripture may be seen in their respec- 
tive positions. The panorama seen by Moses is thus spoken 
of in Deut. XXXIV, 1-3: “And Moses went up from the steppes 
of Moab unto Mount Nebo, to the top ( or head ) of Pisgah, 

that is fronting Jericho. And Jehovah showed him all the land, 
(even) Gilead, as far as Cana, and all Naphtali, and the land of 
Ephraim and Manasseh, and all the land of Judah as far as the 
hinder sea, and the south, and around to, (even) tothe plain of 
Jericho, the city of Palm-trees, as far as Zoar.” Accordingly, 
Prof. Driver observes: (Deuteronomy” p. 419). “The panor- 
ama is superb,through the terms in Deuteronomy XXXIV, 1-3, 
are hyperbolical; and must be taken as including points filled 
in by the imagination as well as those actually visible to the 
eye.” To me it seems all but certain that the Biblical descrip- 
tion is literally true; that imagination has no place in it, other- 
wise snowy Hermon or Lebanon, which Moses entreated to see 
(Deut. 111, 25), would surely have followed the mention of 
Gilead. 

I hope a friend for a day will leave Jerusalem in the 
cold. hurry down to the mouth of the Kidron, take the steamer 
eight and one-half miles across the Dead Sea, and climb the 
five and one-half miles of the slopes of Moabto Talat el Benat. 
If this be done on the first day of the last month, (the anni- 
versary of the death of Moses according to Josephus ) he will 
probably, weather permitting, be able with a telescope to dis- 
tinguish all the tracts and spots named above as being seen by 
Moses from the mountain of Nebo. It is essential toknow be- 
forehand the positions of the objects to be looked for. In the 
above list seekers have been baffled by the three limits given 
—Dan, the Hinder Sea, and Zoar. Josephus places Zoar at the 
southern end of the Dead Sea [ “Wars, IV, 8, 4], Dan at the 
springs of the lesser Jordan at Tell el Hady, while re- 
cent writers identify the Hinder Sea with the Medit- 
erranean. It is evident that Moses could not from Pisgah see 
as far as the Mediterranean, Pisgah was on the east side of 
the Dead Sea. Moses when he began his survey looked east- 
ward and the sea was behind him. He turned to the left and 
traced the scene and the horizon at last sees the land of Judah 
and ends with the Hinder Sea which is the Dead Sea. 

The map illustrates the point. There is nothing to mark 
on it the location of Pisgah but it will be seen that the moun- 
tains on the west would prevent Moses from seeing the Med- 
iterranean, though the Dead Sea would be in plain view. The 
valley of Esdraelon could, however, be distinguished from some 
of these points and poss'bly the peaks of Carmel. Mt. Tabor 
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would be prominent and the Horns of Hatten, as well as the 
Mountzin of Lebanon. 

The visit to Petra by Mr. C. A. Hornstein has brought out 
some new facts with reference to old localities, for it embraced 
the region about Mt. Hor as well as the ruins of Petra, for the 
first dates back in history tothe times of Moses and Aaron per- 
haps 1450 years B.C. The architecture of Petra bears the 
impress of the palmy days of Roman grandeur, perhaps 2000 
years later. 

The best part of t! is article is that it is illustrated by a series 
of plates, one of which shows the wall of the castle, another 
the tower at Kerak, a third the monastery at Petra, and a fourth 
the summit of Mount Hor. The following is the description: 
‘Mount Hor is composed of sandstone of different shades. It 
has two peaks. On the north east peak is situated the tomb of 
Aaron. We could see the white dome and little square build- 
ing enclosing the tomb. It was a gre t disappointment not to 
be able to ascend. The plate shows the two peaks with all their 
weather-worn but rugged lines and terraces with a gorge or 
deep water-courses below them. It is the nearest and best 
view of this famous mountain ever presented. 

The monastery of Petra is better known, as engravings of it 
arecommon. The following is the description : “ Facing the 
south-west and cut out of the solid white lime-stone rock is a 
large temple, called the Deir or Monastery. It is much larger 
than any of the other temples, though not nearly so magnificent 
as the Kasneh with regard to coloring and design. It is 151 ft. 
long by 142 ft. high. The facade is ornamented with columns 
and niches but no figures whatever. There may at one time 
have been images or statues in the niches, but these have en- 
tirely disappeared. On the top of the dome over the middle 
niche is an urn like the one surmounting the Kasneh. The in- 
terior consists of one large room, 36 ft. 9 in. by 39 ft. 8 in. 
At the north end is a recess, for an altar, with two steps on 
either side leading up to it; it is 14 ft. wide by 8 ft. deep, and 
raised 4 ft. above the level uf the floor. We noticed two holes 
on each side of the recess in the angles of the walls, above the 
steps, such as are made to tie animalsto. It is possible that 
these were used to secure the animals brought for sacrifice. 
The doorway is 30 ft. high and 17 ft. wide. Another item of 
interest is a table of typical Siloam letters taken from earlier 
gems, later gems, the Siloam inscription and coins. The state- 
ment contains a fine tribute to Mr. C. W. M. Van de Velde 
who in the year 1851 undertook unaided and at his own cost 
the task of producing a reliable map of the “Holy Land” 
achieving by indomitable industry and perseverance such suc- 
cess that those engaged in later years by the “ Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund” frankly admitted the complete exactitude of 
all that he had done. The French government in honor of his 
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RELIEF MAP OF PALESTINE. 
From the Central School Supply House 
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merit made him a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. The fol- 
lowing books are announced: Dr. Bliss’ account of his three 
years work at Jerusalem, under the title of “Excavations at 
Jerusalem, 1894 and 1897." A new work by Lieut. Col. Conder 
cadied the “ Hittites and their Language.” Also a book on the 
“Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem’ describing the condition of Pal- 
estine under the Crusaders. Col. Conder is also the author of 
a book entitled, “Hand-book to the Bible.” 





EGYPTOLOGICAL NOTES. 
BY WILLIAM C. WINSLOW, PH. D., SC. D. 


Dr PETRIE aT DENDERAH.—This eminent excavator returned 
to Engla.d the last of April after three months of careful ex- 
ploration at the site of the cemetery of Dencerah. His associ- 
ates were Mr. Mace of University College, London, Mr. Davis,,. 
skilled as an artist, and Mr. Maclvor, whose special duty was to 
take scientific measurements of many hundreds of skulls and 
skeletons. 

Prof. Petrie found the whole tract full of cemeteries,mostly of 
the old empire and the eighteenth dynasty. All important tombs 
were carcfully examined, and a vast amount of data obtained. I 
can only summarize some of his results or “finds” in chronologi- 
cal order 

Fourth Dynasty—A fine stele of Abu Suten. Its translation 
will be awaited with interest. 

Sixth Dynasty—Three great mastabas (tomb edifices) con- 
taining the tombs of officials under Pepi I and II, with carved 
stone panels and false door steles. One of the edifices had a 
long brick tunnel like a pyramid passage, with a semi-circular 
arch, the oldest specimen of the kind. The chambers, or vaults, 
were lined with stone, sculptured and paint d, offerings and 
bands of inscriptions. 

Sixth to Seventh Dynasties—A very valuable and interesting 
religious text was found by Prof. Petrie. He considers it the 
most important since the pyramid texts. He made out some 
15,000 signs after ten days of studying and copying. This great 
inscription was upon a colossal sarcophagus of a Prince named 
Beb. Is he the Beba who was governor of the city of Pepi of 
the sixth dynasty ? 

Eleventh Dynasty—This dark period is represented by a 
beautiful double statuette of finest finish, of a man named Men- 
hubotep and his wife. He has lost his heac; her statue is per- 
fect. A thousand pound stele of aman named Khnum-ei-du 
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has a thousand hieroglyphs. I regard these tokens of this dy- 
nasty as peculiarly valuab!e. 

Twelfth Dynasty—Probably—A large stone heap covered the 
remains of a woman with an armlet of garnet and silver beads, 
two find scarabs, etc. In the tombs were small stone vases and 
an exquisite durite shell, a bronze battle-axe of open work with 
a kneeling figure in it. 

Nineteenth Dynasty—Among the spolia of this historic period 
are bronze vessels for the temple, such as an incense-burner, li- 
bation vases, luted vases, bowls, etc. 

The Plotemaic cemetery contained tombs of but one type. 
For example, the stairway descends to a chamber in three sides 
of which are recesses, each holding from six to eight mummies. 
On one body eighty armlets were found. Labels of limestone 
in demotic were attached to some of the bodies, and all mummies 
had their heads turned inward with precision, so that study of 
the tags may yet reveal the words “this side up with care.” If 
my readers think there was little humor in a people so devoted 
to the mortal and moribund side of life, let them open a piece of 
a papyrus recently found at Tonnah, in which cats and rats are 
made to exchange places and play attendance. A cat holds up 
a mirror for her mistress to study the set ot her fine clothes. A 
barber cat shaves a dandy rat. A cat nurse tenderly carries an 
infant rat in her arms. And so on. 

The Roman remains—a large assortment of fine glass mosa- 
ics, a collection of coins, including 242 of Diocletian to Constan- 
tine, and of over 2000 of Constantius to Arcadius. These objects 
were found in animal-catacombs, sometimes hundreds of feet in 
length and from eight to ten in width. 

It would seem that a round $5,000 had been expended by 
Petrie; but $1,750 actually covers his total out put in situ. 

IDENTIFICATION OF MENE-’ ToMB —Dr. Borchardt, of the Ger- 
man School of Archeology at Cairo, makes a plausible and rea- 
sonable claim that the tomb at Negada claimed as that of the first 
king of historical Egypt is genuine. The Horus—name occursin 
all the inscribed objects of this tomb, and which may be translated 
“The Warrior.” Ina sort of cartouche,'beneath the title ‘Lord of 
Vulture’ and Serpent-Crown in asign which means Mn. No other 
king could be thus designated but Menes. Now if Borchardt is 
right, Mn confirms Petrie’s theory that the Hammamat road from 
the Red Sea to the Nile was the path by which the dynastic civili- 
zation entered Egypt. For Menes would wish to be buried oppo 
site this road,where he greeted the Nile,rather than at Memphis 

The Egyptian Research Account is conducted by Dr. Petrie 
independently of the Egypt Exploration Fund and principally 
for instructing students. Its record of discovery is brilliant. Mr. 
Quibell, now Petrie’s deputy, has been making valuable discov- 
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eries at the site of the temple of Nekhan, and had already found 
portions of a bronze statue of Pepi I. of finest workmanship. Only 
an age skilled in that art could have produced such a superior 
bronze statue, much larger than life size. 

BRANCHEs of the Fund, or, more properly, local societies are 
fast forming in America. Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit and now 
New York and New Haven have established branches affiliated 
directly with the Fund in London, Much more money should 
be raised through those local committees known personally in 
their localities. | With their local efforts supplementing the cen- 
tral office (in Boston) which represents the American Branch, 
the income for exploration should be doubled. A generous 
rivalry and a desire to obtain antiquities for the local museums 
should bring it about. 


EDITORIAL. 


THE LITERARY AND ANTIQUARIAN WORKS OF 
GLADSTONE. 


The prestige of a great name has been given to the study 
of archeology; no less a name than that of the late premier of 
England the Hon. William E. Gladstone. This is significant 
for the study of classics has to a degree fallen into disrepute, 
and seems likely to be neglected. 

The commendations of the American press have been num- 
erous since the death of Gladstone. The majority of them 
have been in reference to his political career and his statesman- 
ship. A few have spoken of his literary and archeological 
tastes. Weare happy to quote from these and give a list of 
his literary works. The Literary World says: “ It is 
the venerableness of Mr. Gladstone that expands all other 
other aspects of him, until he stands before the imagination as 
a sort of mythical reality, if such a paradox be thinkable. The 
year of his birth was the year Napoleon Bonaparte divorced 
Josephine. He was nearly three years old—old enough to lis- 
ten to the story of the exploit with childish wonder—when the 
British ““Guerriere” fell a prey to the American “Constitution” 
off the straits of Belle Isle. He was a boy of nearly six when 
the battle of Waterloo was fought. He was in his tenth year 
when Victoria was born. So far as years are concerned he 
might have known Keats, Shelley and Byron. He was a con- 
temporary for twenty years of Sir Humphrey Davy, for eigh- 
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teen years of Beethoven, for seventeen years of Juhn Adams 
and Thomas Jefferson, for eleven years of George I11. He was 
born in the same year with Tennyson, Darwin, Mendelsshon, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Mrs. Browning and Edgar A. Poe, 
of which distinguished group he was the sole survivor 
The literary work of Mr. Gladstone, however, most interests 
the antiquarian scholar. 

His favorite book was Homer and fora long time he was 
the best authority on it. The following titles with their dates 
will show how persistently this man of large affairs, and great 
political responsibilitiés continued his Homeric studies. 
Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age, 1858. Ancient 
Greece, 1865; Juventus Mundi; or Gods and Men in the Hom- 
eric Age in Greece, 1869. Homer, D. Appleton & Co.. 1878. 
Landmarks of Homeric Study, Macmillan, 1890. A Transla- 
tion of the Odes of Horace, Macmillan, 1894. 

The political career of the “Grand Old Man” has been more 
variable but the following words written by an English Clergy- 
man* in this country are true: 

“The whole course of Mr. Gladstone’s life was one continu- 
al development, beginning in the environment and under the 
training of old English toryism, and moving ever forward to- 

ward the loftiest liberalism and the unswerving support of great 
principles of righteousness and liberty as they appealed to his 
judgment and above all to his conscience. It may be 

agreed that Macauley’s estimate of the Gladstone of 1830- 
40 was a fair picture of the man up to that time; but in the 
very matter of religious intolerance which came to hii as a 
heritage of birth and training, and which was the subject under 
review by Macauley, Gladstone proved his growth and loyalty 
to conscience by disestablishing the Irish church when con- 
vinced that it was not the church of the Irish people. 

“Of course the right or wrong side of a question depends up- 
on the point of view, but the world credits Gladstone with be- 
ing on the right side of many issues, notably : 

1. Condemning the opium war against China. 

2. Assistingin the repeal of the corn laws,so that the people could ob- 
tain untaxed bread. 

Successfully agitating against the Neapolitan oppression and out- 
rages on political prisoners 

4. Co-operating with Cavour in reconstructing and establishing the 
kingdom of Italy. 

Various measures of reform of the political franchise up to the point 
of (practically) universal suffrage in Great Britain and inciead, 


6, Commendation of the enfranchisement of woman. 
7. Defense of the right to parliamentary honors without religious tests. 


All these are outside his great triumphs of financial policy, 
the Irish land act, and his endeavor to remove a cancer which 
had for years eaten into the vitals of Ireland. 

We might add, however, that it was by his influence chiefly 





*Rev. Mr. Burgess, in the Chicago Record. 
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that the great precedent of arbitration was established in the 
matter of the Alabama claims ; that he who in his early days 
voted as a true tory against the ba!lot was afterwards foremost 
in its defense, and that it was his voice which twenty years ago 
aroused the moral sense of all England and half Europe against 
the atrocities in Bulgaria, compelling the ‘unspeakable Turk” 
to desist. Again, as-recently as two years ago, he almost ac- 
complished a similar result from the retirement of his sick 
chamber. 

he most praiseworthy feature in his character was that he 
was true to his religious convictions and wrote and spoke as he 
believed and had the most remarkable courage. His contest 





GLADSTONE, 


with Huxley over the question of the order of the Creation and 
its harmony with the days mentioned in Genesis I, has been 
referred to in this journal. The Editor of the AMERICAN ANTI- 
QUARIAN was invited to take part in the discussion by the Secre- 
tary of the Victoria Institute and it was proposed to 
make a special pamphlet of the article which should be pre- 
pared for general circulation. This was considered at the time 
a great compliment but modesty compelled him to decline. Since 
then some of the best literary work has been accomplished as 
the following list of religious articles and books will show: 
Church Principles Considered in their results, 1841; Remarks on 
Recent Commercial Legislation, 1845; Letters on the State Per- 
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secutions of the Neapolitan Government, 1851; On Ecce Homo, 
1868; Ritualism, in the Contemporary Review, October, 
1874; The Vatican Decrees, 1864; Rome and the Latest Fash- 
ions in Religion, 1875 ; Vaticanism; An Answer to Replies and 
Reproots, 1875; Bulgarian Horrors and Questions of the East, 
1876; The Evangelistic Movement: [ts Parentage, Progress and 
Home, British Quarterly Review, 1879; The Might of Right, 
Lathrop, 1880; [he Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture, Wat- 
tles, 1890; The Works of Joseph Butle1, Lord Bishop of Durham, 
Edited, 2 vols., Macmillan, 1896; Studies, Subsidiary to the 
Works of Bishop Butler, Macmillan, 1896. 

There is a lesson irf all this. There has been a tendency in 
this country for young men and collectors of all ages to rush 
into the field and to neglect the study of books altogether. 

















HAWARDEN CASTLE. 


In fact some of those who are working in the field have sneered 
at the “ arm chair” archzologist, not realizing that study which 
is often conducted in silence has greater effect upon the culture 
and general character than discovery. The explorations of Schlei- 
mann in Troy aud Mykenz has awakened a great interest and his 
name has been a watchword for explorers in this country as well 
as in the eastern lands. Schliemann was at first asiudent of Ho- 
mer and it was his interest in Homer that led him to his success 
in exploring. There is a building in England which 
will bear looking at with quiet thoughtfulness. It is the 
castle in which Gladstone conducted his so-called arm-chair 
studies, namely Hawarden Castle. In the castle is a room in 
in which are two tables, one for the study of Homer, the other 
for correspondence and the affairs of statesmen. There is an in- 
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spiration in the study of the cut as there has been an inspiration 
to such as have been familiar with the books and e-says which 
were written on that particular table. Both tables suggest the 
activities of the man; one his activity as a statesman, and the 
other as a student. 


As the ‘Providence Journal’ says: “We are inclined to attribute the ap 
parent inconsistencies of this remarkable man to what we may call his in- 
teliectual restlessness. | His work in parliament would cc nstitute a career 
in itse f, but think what he has done besides. He flung h]mself precipitate- 
ly into most of the controversies of his day; he plunged into theology. into 
criticism, into history, into economics ; on any subject whatever th: most 
insignificent of correspondence could ‘draw’ him; his willingness to give an 
opinion long ago became jest. This intellectual restlessness then was in 
our opinion the source of his merits and de:ects; and by it the inconsisten- 
cies become explicab e. He jumped so quickly from one conclusion to an- 
other, always with the full conviction of tne absolute certainty of his mental 
processes that the possibility of today became the necessity of t »morrow. 





INDIAN PLACE NAMES. 


A discussion has arisen among the members of the Ethnol- 
ogical Bureau as to whether the name Ashtabula was derived 
from the Indian or European language. * ; 

lhe same question was also propounded by the Editor of 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, when he was writing the. history of 
Ashtabula County, to Mr. Henry Clay Trumbull, who was the 
best authority at that time, in 1877 

He answered in substance, “that in its present form it was 
neither.” At least there was no Algonquin name that could be 
identified with it. He did not think it was an Iroqu is name. 
Still there were a great many names given to towns and rivers 
which were taken from the “sound” and were corruptions of In- 
dian names though the Indian could not be recognized in the 
names when writter out.” There are names in Northern Ohio 
which were taken from Indians Chiefs such as Conneaut, which 
might be taken from the spelling for French, Asthabula might 
be French and Indian combined, “Ashta,” “Bula.” Other 
names are purely Indian, such as “Pymatuning,” “Kanhawa,” or 
“Kanawha,” “Hockhocking,” “Piuga,” “Miami,” Piankasha.” 
These names have a general resemblance of sound. They all 
abound in aspirates and labials. © 

Other names, further west, abound in Ks and Klicks such 
as Kinnikicks, others with gutturals, such as “Muscogee. The 
difference in the pronunciations here, seem to be as great as 
among the nations in Europe such as the Welsh, German, French 
and English. Any one who studies the map or gazeeteer will 
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easily recognize by the sound, alone, the names which were given 
by the English and American settlers, and distinguish them from 
Spanish and French names and generally from the Indian. 

It is not then altogether a matter. of linguistic analysis or 
knowledge, though this is the last court of resort. There are 
many names about which tradition would furnish much informa- 
tion provided we could get at it. The local historians have a 
mission in this line. It may require close study and careful re- 
search, but the place names are important and should be studied 
now even though war is monopolizing attention. 





SEPARATION OF THE SEXES IN ANCIENT VILLAGES 


A novel feature of the Pucblo life is that the men and boys 
dwell apart trom the women ard the children. The kiva or 
estufa is their place of assembly and sleeping place. This is an 
ancient custom, but no one knows how it was introduced, or its 
origin or history. Some have thought that it was because the 
chiff-dwellers who were fugitives and constantly haunted by 
fierce enemies were obliged to place the women and children in 
the houses built high up in the rocks, while they themselves 
remained in the valleys cultivating the soil, and for convenience 
sake they built their towers and estufas near the fields. Another 
explanation is furnished by a custom which existed among the 
people who were in the neolithic age, and who were perhaps in- 
habitants of the north at the time that the climate was warm per- 
haps before the glacial age, and who migrated southward. This 
theory has been advanced by Mr. Hewitt a writer in the West- 
minster Review and author of “The Prehistoric Races of Asia.” 
Mr. Hewitt maintains that it was the people of the north who 
were the founders of the permanent village life and who first in- 
troduced the measurements of time and the calendar. It was 
measured first by observing the Pleiades. The northern people 
retained a remembrance of the first birth in the warm polar lands 
of the miocene age when the sun was invisible for a great part 
of the year, as is evident from the great reverence for the con- 
stellation of the “Great Bear” which was the creed of the men 
of the Neanderthal race in the Pleistocene age. | These people 
took with them the village organization led by the Pleiades. 
They call the pole-star the king star of the heavens and liken it 
to the pole which supports the roof of the huts. They worship- 
ped Orion and the Pleiades; they made the house-mother the 
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priestess of the household; they consecrated the fire to the hearth 
goddess, the Greek Hestia, the Roman Vesta. According to 
their custom no man could marry and become the father of ‘a 
child of his own village but must be invited by the women of an- 
other village to the seasonal dances, where the village children 
were begotten and were brought up by the mothers but the vil- 
age men were to the mothers only as brethren. 





THE FIRST UNIT OF TIME. 


The first unit of time was the typical handful of days represent- 
ed by four fingers and thumb, and the week became the five days. 
This is the earliest week of which we have any record, though 
the six days of the Pleiades became known early. After the 
moon was worshipped the sacred week, among the sun-worship- . 
pers became lengthened to seven days; the twenty-eight days 
of revolution divided into four; the story of its introduction is 
told in the Greek mythology of Hermes. 





UNIVERSAL BELIEFS. 


There comes a time when religions which make an important 
factor of the supernatural, find themselves in conflict with the 
progress of knowledge, and especially with a growing belief in a 
rational order of the universe. Symbolism then offers them a 
way of safety which they have more than once taken advantage 
of to keep pace with their times —_If we take people in an infer- 
ior degree of religious development, we find them having fetiches 
—that is beings and objects arbitrarily invested with super hu- 
man faculties; the idols or fetiches carved into resemblance of a 
man or an animal; but we sometimes discover symbols among 
them, which imply also the desire to represent the abstract by the 
concrete. There will be nothing to hinder our studying with 
great care the rites and traditions of their heritage, we only 
will make of them symbols of the truths common to all nations 
and races, and will consequently be able to treat them as we do 
the rites of certain churches, mere local forms equally legitimate 
in all countries. 

The universal beliefs are after all, as Cicero has shown in his 
“Tusculan Questions” the exponent of certain self-evident truths, 
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and the foundations of all religion. Ifthe Emperor Maximilian 
could say that “there was nothing in man which was foreign to 
Kimsclf,” we, surely, who enjoy the light of what we call the 
revealed truths can look upon all with the same charity. We 
may pity those who have so long struggled with ignorance and 
oppression, and have had their minds obscured, but we are not 
to despise them, on one hand, nor are we to exalt them on the 
other. If there are those who would bring down the beliefs which 
are embodied in the scriptures toa level with the blind gropings 
of pagans, and make primitive man a teacher of the educated, the 
savage better than the civilized, we need not be disturbed. When 
the mind opens to the notion of an abstract or invisible god it, 
can preserve its balance. Finally when we come to conceive a 
Supreme God, of whom the old divinities are simply shadows 
the ancient figurative representations of the nature powers, with 
few of the qualities or attributes of the superior or the supreme 
being into which the divine word resolves itself, a religious 
condition may be reached in which all cults may be studied and 
. yet be a source of inspiration. There are certain truths which 
are too palpable to escape the ignorant and superstitous. These 
are: first, the existence of a supreme being; second, the inevitable 
contest between good and evil; third, the ultimate triumph of 
good over evil; fourth, the immortality of the soul, or at least, 
the existence hereatter; fifth, the doctrine of resurrection; sixth, 
the anticipation of some one who should act as deliverer or re- 
redemer. He may be represented as a nature power; or as a per- 
son who suffers the attacks of an enemy, still he is regarded as a 
friend of men. His work may be confined to the tribe or to the 
nation, or to the sect; still there is generally the same character 
ascribed to him. If these are found in the bible of all nations there 
is certainly no reason why we should throw away our own bible 
or seek to put it on a level with other books. The savage would 
say “We were so taught by the ancients.” We should cer- 
tainly be as reverent as the savage. Among the universal truths 
which seem to have been taught by nature as well as transmit- 
ted by man the most important is that which relates to the res- 
urrection. This has been generally regarded as purely Christian 
and exclusively taught in the scriptures; but any one who has 
become familiar with the science of comparative mythology will 
be convinced that this is an error. There are parallel lines in 
which the doctrine has been transmitted, and it sometimes seems 
as if there were many places where it has sprung up spontaneous- 
ly. | Even those who were never taught have come to the con- 
ception unaided, and have had a dim apprehension which could 
not be dismissed. This is a hopeful side of human nature and 
may be set off against the dark side which shows man so full of 
fear and apprehension of evil. Many writers have shown that 
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the doctrine of the resurrection was taught by the ancient Egypt- 
ians and Greeks and embodied in the storv of Isis and Osiris, 
who were the personifications of the nature powers and of the 
seasons. The eleusinian mysteries were founded upon the uni- 
versal truth and owed their power to the fact that it was taught 
in all their symbols and ceremonies. 

The Egyptian “Book of the Dead” is replete with the doct- 
rine and is worthy of study on this account. 

Thus the story of the destruction of Osiris by his wicked 
brother Set, the Greek Typhon and the scattering of his mem- 
bers symbolized the waters of the Nile as scattered by the waves 
of the sea, but Isis who symbolized the land recovered and bur- 
ied the members. Horus a young man left his hiding place in 
Buto in order to avenge the death of his father. Set was van- 
quished and acknowledged the new monarch Horus, who now 
assumed the crown, became the king of men, and Osiris ruled 
over the kingdom of the dead as king of eternity. The members 
of his divine family have died but their souls live as stars in the 
sky; that of Horus as Orion; that of Isis as the Dog-Star but the 
soul of Osiris dwells in the bird Benu, the Phoen x of the Greeks, 
which was perched on the branches of the sacred tree above the 
coffin of Osiris, the tree symbolizing the life, in this case, as it 
did in the palace of Byblos, in which the chest was hidden. 
Horus took the form of the great sun disk with wings therefore 
the great sun-disk was placed over all the doors in the temples, 





SERPENT EFFIGIES IN THE CITY OF BENIN. 


The capital of the kingdom of the same rame now in ruins 
was forn erly the religious metropolis of a wide area. The home 
of a race supposed to have derived its origin from Egypt, it was 
discovered at the close of the 15th century The first detailed 
picture of it was published by the Dc Bry Bros, ‘n 1600. It has 
been recently visited and described by C. H. Reed and O. A. 
Dalton. Some facts were brought out that are as strange as 
those made known by the late J. W. Bent, in Mashonaland, So. 
Africa, which seem to give foundation to the report that the 
houses had an atruim and impluvium after the Roman fashion, 
and almost confirms Burton’s conjecture that this style of archi- 
tecture may have actually been derived from the Roman colon- 
ies in North Africa. There were compounds not far from the 
palace surrounded by mud walls, and at one end stood carved 
ivory tusks supported at the base by human heads of cast metal. 
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On the altars were maces for killing victims; other tusks sup- 
posed to represent kings or gods were arranged on each side of 
the central door with the points turned to the wall. Tusks were 
found in fetish houscs in several towns, as also were cast metal 
and wooden heads, life sized wooden birds, and sticks surmount- 
ed by a carved hand with pointing index. The hand and arm 
are frequently represented on metal objects and are cither cast 
or chiseled. 

Some of the rooms had transverse beams covered with metal 
plates ornamented with divers figures. This peculiarity had also 
been observed by earlier visitors, tor it is meationed by Dapper, 
who speaks of pillars cased in metal, “on which are engraved 
their victories, and which are always kept very bright.” 

The palace itself had several points of interest. It seems to 
have had in the centre of one side a pyramidal tower 30 ur 40 ft. 
high, which is remarked by several travellers, and caused Captain 
Fawckner to compare the whole building to a British shot fac- 
tory. From the top of ihis factory was fixed a cast metal snake, 
the head of which came down to the ground, while the body was 
as thick as that ofa man. Lieutenant King was told in 1820 
that this snake had been there for centuries, and this may be 
true, for Van Nyendzl evidently saw more than ome snake cast 
in metal on different parts of the roof. It may be noticed that 
where the snake occurs it is usually represented head downwards. 
When the city was entered this year, a similar snake was also ob- 
served on the roof of the palaver house. 

The carvings on the ivory tusks also contained serpents. 
One of these represents the God of Warriors. From his head 
issue two crocodiles, each devouring a fish; a third crocodile 
comes down between his legs, and has in its jaw a cow (?) or 
sheep, which is itself browsing upon a plant. Across his body 
the figure holds a long two headed snake, with a frog in each of its 
mouths. Snakes devouring frogs are found upon cast heads and 
masks. In the centre of the plate and on the right and left are 
two tortoises.—/vurnal of the Anthropological Institute. 





HAWARDEN CASTLE. 


Both in ancient and modern history Hawarden is of interest. 
In 1264 the castle was the scene of the memorable conference 
between Simon de Montford and Lleyelyn, prince of North 
Wales, in which a compact of mutual support was agreed upon, 
and consequently was but poorly kept, for in 1281 Llewelyn 
turned traitor, and with David led the Welsh in a night attack 
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on the castle, which they took, and in all probability burnt and 
left partly a ruin. |The castle was some years later repaired by 
Robert de Montalt, and to him is the building or the keep, or 
donjon of the castle, attributed. The keep is circular, and is 61 
feet in diameter. The base of the wall is about 15 feet thick, 
while it tapers to about 2 feet at the rampart line, divided into 
two stories. The upper story was the state apartment of the cas- 
tle, while the lower one was used as a store room. Adjoining 
the state apartment is the chapel, entered through a small door- 
way, with a pointed head. Thereis asmall window between the 
chapel and the adjoining window recess, through which the con- 
secration of the host could be seen. 

After the Norman conquest Hawarden was included in the 
grant of land given to Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester, and in 1337 
it passed into the hands of the Earl of Salisbury, and, reverting 
to the crown, was given to the Duke of Clarence, Henry IV.’s 
second son, and in 1454 it came into the possession of Sir Thomas 
Stanley, afterward Lord Stanley, and for 200 years Hawarden 
remained in this family, but in 1653 it was seized upon and sold 
to Chief Justice Glynne. At the restoration an effort was made 
to recover Hawarden for the Stanley family, and a debate on 
the question took place in the house of lords; but Hawarden re- 
mained in the possession of the Glynne family until the death of 
the last baronet ( 1874), when the lordship of the manor, by a 
family arrangement, passed to Mr. Gladstone’s eldest son. It is 
thought that a fortified camp existed on the site of the ancient 
castle prior to the Norman conquest. ‘The exact date of the cas- 
tle is unknown, but it seems almost certain that it was erected 
during the reign of Henry III. and probably added to in the be- 
ginniny of the reign of Edward I. 

The park comprises about 250 acres and is divided by a ra- 
vine, which passes the ancient castle.—T7he Chicago Record. 


CREATION RECORDS.* 


DISCOVERED IN ALL LANDS. 


A strange thing connected with the advance of archeology 
is that it has brought to light so many records which have to 
do with the creation, and the division of the earth and the sky ; 





“Creation Records, discovered in Egypt, [Studies in the Book of the Dead] by George St. 
Clair, Member and Secretary of the Biblical Archeological, Society Member of the Anthropol- 
ogicp! In stitute; and Ten Years’ Lecturer for the Palestine Exploration Fund; Author of “Bur- 
ied Cities and Bible Countries.’””, London, David Nutt, 270-271, Strand, 1898. ¢ 
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the revolution of the sun and moon and heavenly bodies; the ex- 
istence of the north pole; and imply a knowledge ofthe solstices; 
the equinoxes, and other facts. “These astronomical records are 
found, not in one land, but in all, and date back to the prehistor- 
ic age. They are the inheritance of the historic races, but dis- 
tributed and transmitted from one to another, until they now 
form a universal system. The key to the geography of the hea- 
vens has been furnished so that we now know pretty clearly the 
origin of the constellations and understand why there should be 
so many analogies and resemblances. The feasts which were 
celebrated among the ancient races of the east resemble those 
which are still being celebrated among the western tribes of 
America; at:least, they are celel‘rated at the same time, and are 
regulated by the same clock, and_ generally follow the 
same order. The surroundings were very different as were the 
employments and social conditions, but strangely the religious 
notions and customs were very similar. The resemblances are 
not accidental but must be due to transmission. 

Several books have lately appeared which illustrate these 
points and give force to this conclusion. | One of these entitled 
“Creation Records” was written by George St. Clair. Another 
entitled “Prehistoric Races in Asia,” written by Mr. Hewett who 
has also written a number of articles for the * Westminster Re- 
view.” A third entitled the “ Migration of Symbols” prepared 
by Goblet d’Alviella. 

A fourth book, prepared by M. Soldi, a French savant, who 
has spent twenty years in the studv of the ancient symbols, and 
has adopted the theory that these embody in themselves a sacred 
language, which was based upon the principles found in 
nature, and consists in a close imitation of the forms of nature. 
All. of these authors maintain that there was a transm ssion 
of thought and knowledge from a great primitive culture 
centre and that the symbols, pictographs, calendars and constel- 
ations which formerly were known in the far east were distribut- 
ed until thy reached the remotest regions of Europe and the 
North of Asia and even America. Three or four thousand years 
which elapsed between the beginning of history in the east and 
in America having given an abundance of time for the full dis- 
tribution of these symbols in this country. The first book 
touches more upon the “creation records” among the Egyptians, 
but shows the analogies common between them and those 
found-in India, Assyria and Babylonia. He says: 

“ The key to the Egyptian myths is to be sought in the history of the 


Egyptian calendar; and we shall best understand that calendar and its 
changes by first glancing at our own.” 


The early attempts to measure time are spoken of. It was 
quite early discerned that the heavens appeared to rotate on an 
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invisible axis of which the north pole is the pivot. The “Great, 
Bear” and the “Lesser Bear’’ were used as a clock hand. Pytha- 
goras Calls the two bears the two hands of the genetrix, the di- 
vinity of the pole who generated all things by the constant ro- 
tation. Homer called the “Great Bear,” “Arc‘os” trom which 
which comes our word Arctic, and refers to it as never plunging 
into Ocean’s baths. The “Great Bear” in Egypt was called the 
Jackal. A temple at Denderah has a circular Zodiac on its ceil- 
ing and there we find the constellation of the Jackal located at 
the pole. | The Jackal constellation serves as the hand of the 
stellar clock. Mr. Hewett maintains that the Polar Bear and 
tne North Star, and the revolution of the stars about the pole, 
were known long before the days of history, when the climate at 
the far north was warm; and that this sign or symbol was tran» 
mitted to all the tribes and nations, and along with the Pleiades 
became the regulator of the seasons. This author holds that as- 
tronomy was their basis of Egyptian myths. The priests were as- 
stonomers and the endeavor was to make the calendar accord 
with the divine order, and regulated the sacrifices and holy festi- 
vals according to the position of the heavenly bodies. This po- 
sition Norman Lockyer also takes. In Maspero’s opinion 
the obelisk, so common in Egypt, was originally a Menhir, which 
corresponds to the monolith known as Friar’s Heel at Stonehenge 
in Great Britain which was a gnomon as the rays of the sun at 
the time of the solstices passed over this and struck into the 
altar stone, so the temple at the Karnak ‘was built in such a 
manner that the sun-light at the summer solstice entered the 
temple and penetrated along the axis to the sanctuary. These 
were the first temples. The four quarters or cardinal points 
were symbolized in these temples. There were four 
Egyptian goddesses who supported the heavens of the Zodiac at 
the north, south, east and west. There were four houses which 
represented the celestrial spacesin which the presiding divinities 
dwelt; four gods to the elements and their wives; four constella- 
tions, the Bull, the Lion, the Scorpion and the Water-Man. The 
sacred bulls of Egypt were types of the sun. | The Hindus and 
Persians associated the sign of the bul! with the origin of time. 
This was after the introduction of domestic animals. “There is 
‘ scarcely a corner of Asia,” Sir Wm. Wm. Drummond says, 
where we do not find traces of adoration offered tothe sun under 
the farm of a bull.” From the four quarters we pass to the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac. The planisphere of the temple of Den- 
dera shows four gods supporting the heavens and eight other 
gods in pairs, making twelve representing the twelve months. 
The twelve columns of the temple were dedicated, each to a par- 
ticular month of the year. The Egyptian Ra is the god of the 
circle and the twelve months are his limbs. ~ Ra's conflict with 
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the serpent Apepi is symbolized. The under-world journey of 
* Ra was represented as a voyage, but there was an earlier con- 
ception of it as a progress through the bowels of the earth, by 
an underground path which corresponds exactly with that held 
by certain American tribes. The rising sun was supposed to be 
a new fire, lighted every morning. He was pictured as a beetle 
issuing from the ground and rising on wings, but there is another 
conception of him that he passed through the ground as a worm 
leaving a hollow track. The hierogliphic sign for the earth is 
a hollow tube. There are several pictures at Dendera that repre- 
sent the sun god in the form of a worm rising out of the Lotus 
at Dawn. The “Book of the Dead” described the underground 
journey of Ra. There is a ceremony of passing through the 
twelve gates corresponding to the division of the nether-world 
itself. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


ANTIQUITIES OF HAVANA. 


It will be interesting at this time of war to remember some facts of 
history. The remains of Columbus are supposed to be stil] at Havana. 
This has been disputed but the box in which they were preserved was 
opened a few years ago and the bones identified. his rests in the chan- 
cel of the Catbetenl of Havana and a tablet on the wall recalls the fact. 
There is a chapel which commemorates the first massof Columbus. Tra- 
dition says that it is built on the spot where Columbus first heard mass on 
the Island. This is not true for Columbus died thirteen years before Ha- 
vana was founded. Not far from the chapel is De Soto's fort declared to 
have béen built by the discoverer of the Mississippi river to protect the few 
inhabitants against the buccaneers who used to lie in wait for the Spanish 
vessels when they stopped at Cuba on their homeward voyage from Mexico. 
The fort is a small antiquated structure. Its stones once yellow, have 
grown green aud gray with age, and are surmouuted by a story, itself of no 
recent date, per in to be used as a barracks. It is approached through 
a Moorish gateway situated op osite the middle of the plaza. which the Fort 
fronts. The latter is partly hidden by the /ntendencia, or Treasury, a large 
building of two stories with a dark, heavy, stone arcade in front, and having 
upon one corner a square, balustered, tower-like addition. Before the Fort 
and /ntendencia is a statue of one of the Ferdinands.—The Midland Month- 
ly for May, 1808. 





Education for June, 1898, has an article on some characteristics of Greek 
sculpture by Henry C. Pearsons, of Alleghany,Pa.,illustrated. Itis a happy 
thing that the journal which has high rank as an educator should furnish 
information on Greek statuary for it is probable that a large majority of 
the teachers in the public schools of our country, know nothing about the 
statue. If they are so fortunate as to see them, or plaster casts of them 
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they look at them as they would at Greek letters knowing nothing of their 
history and little of the sculptors who make them. 


The American Journal of Philosophy has an article on the Ayer papy- 
rus by Mr. Edward J. Goodspeed illustrated by a half-tone plate. The frag- 
ment contains about thirty-five Jines. It is in clear uncial, interspersed 
with geometrical figures, and probably dates about 200 A. D. or possibly in 
the reigns of Vespasian and Trajan. It was found by Mr. Ayer, of Chicago, 
in a small shop in Cairo. The value of the papyrus is that it gives the form 
of the Greek letters :nd the symbols used + mathematicians and throws 
light on the condition of mathematics at that time. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the Essex Institute has been celebrated at 
Salem. Gifts from W. W. Story, the Sculptor, consisting of the cradle in 
which he was rocked, and of the original plaster casts of his statues, and 
also the gift of a large amount of antique furniture, portraits and old china 
from George R. Curwin, of Salem, commemorated the event in a substan- 
tial way. The collection of books in the library of the- Institute is very 
large, numbering only the sixth in size of all the hbrarics in Massachusetts 
and in fact of New England. 


“ Popular Science Monthly ” for June has an article by George A. Dor- 
sey of the “Field Columbian Museum,” on the “Hidas and Tlingit Villages” 
with several cuts which exhibit the totem poles, the carved grave posts, the 
tatooing and other symbols carved in wae hich are so common now, but 
which are rapidly disappearing and will all be gone before many years. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY. By Alex. Everett Frye. Author of “Child and 
Nature,” “Brooks and Basins,” “Primary Geography,” etc., Boston, U. 
S. A.ard London. Ginn & Co., publishers, F806. 184 pages and 20 
pages of maps. 


A MANUAL OF GEOGRAFHY. A hand-book for the use of Teachers and 
Pupils. Designed to be used as a study of Politico-Relief Maps. By 
eos Howard Gore, B. S., Ph. D., Professor of Geodesy, Columbian 

niversity, Sometime Civilian Expert. Published by the Central 
School Supply House, Chicago. 


In no class of books has more progress and improvement been made 
than in just that which is represented by these two Deautiful school geog- 
raphies. In fact geography itself is no longer the dry, dull study which it 
once was; nor does it consist in the mere memorizing of alot of names or 
tedious hunting up of certain other names in a net-work of lines drawn 
across the map. In modern geography the earth is depicted just as it is. 
The relief-maps show the mountains and the rivers, the valleys and the 
plains, The cuts exhibit the natural featurés znd show what are the char- 
acteristics of each country and parts of the continent. America is discov- 
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ered for the first time by many a caild and perhaps with as much surprise 
as even Columbus felt. It is a positive pleasure for anyone to look at the 
pictures and see what wondei fui works of nature there are on this continent 
as wellas in Europe and Asia Chimborazo, the Himalayas, the Loess 
Beds of China, Fusiyama of Japan, the North Cape and the mountains of 
Switzerland are not more attractive than are the Alleghanies, Mount Rain- 
ier, Mount Hood, and the mountains of Central. and South America, ‘There 
are perhaps more ruins in Europe, but every child should know after he 
has studied these books that there are many ruins in this country and some 
of them far more ancient than those known to history. though not as much 
is said as might be of the wonderful cliff-dwellings of the west, nor even 
the ancient cities of the south-west. The Alhambra, the Chinese Tea- 
Houses, the Thibetan homes, the Patagonian Villages, and castles on the 
Rhine are set off against the Indian camps ; whereas, there should have 
been placed along with them such famous American Cities as were de- 
scribed by the early explorers and discoverers ; at least it seems so to us, 
though we look through antiquarian eves. We admire the cattle on the 
prairies, the men in the cotton-fie ds, the great ships on the sea, the mines 
and the oil wells, the slate quarries, the iron-works, the lumber camips, the 
capitols, the extensive wheat-tields, the river valleys, the pampas and the 
prairies, and are pleased to see the forms of the wild animals and birds so 
artistically presented and look at the faces of the Indians which are so ac- 
curately represented that the tribe can be recognized as quickly as though we 
saw them in their native homes, It is a positive pleasure to renew the 
scenes and sights which have been gained by much weary travelling. It is 
like taking a long journey around the world and we grow more enthusiastic 
as we proceed. The American parents as well as children owe a debt of 
gratitude to the publishers ofthese books. They are worthy of all praise 
and should be introduced freely into the schools. 


THE STUDENT'S DICTIONARY OF ANGLO SAXON. By Henry Sweet, M. A.., 
Ph, D., L. L. D.. Corresponding Member of the Munich Academy of 
Sciences. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1897. 

An abridgement t > the large Anglo Saxon Dictionary seemed to be de- 
sirable. Accordingly Dr. Henry Sweet, who is authority on the subject, was 
asked by the Macmillan Co. to prepare one. The difficulty in the way was 
the limited number of carelessly written manuscripts, and the fact that 
Anglo-Saxon Dict onaries contained words which are not Old English but 
belong to Transiticn English 1100 to 1200 A. D. or to Middle English. Old 
English literature consists largely of translations. The result is that many 
unnatural words appear. The first business of a dictionary is to give the 
meaning of the words in plain modern English. Quotations are next in 
importance to definitions. The spellings are, however, the most important 
of all as there are so many variations. Those who are studying Anglo- 
Saxon and “Old English’’ works will find this volume very valuable. The 
Venerable Bede, the Poem of Beowulf, even the works of Chaucer and 
Spencer can hardly be read with any satisfaction without it. These works 
are sometimes published in modern English and the writer’s thought can 
be gained in this way, but the smack of old wine is better than cider just 
from the pr: ss, and so the student of English classics needs to go to the 
pure fountain undefiled. There are so many books in almost every gentle- 
man’s library which need a key that it would seem as if this lexicon would 
be indispensible. The Saxon language spoken in England may be divided 
into three dialects, spoken in three epochs, the first lasting 330 years up to 
the irruption of the Danes, called the British Saxon to wnich Cedmon & 
Bede’s History belong. The second is Danish Saxon which prevailed from 
the Danish to the Norman invasion 1066 A D. At this time the French 
manners and language were esteemed the most polite accomplishments ; 
even Children at school were forbidden to read in their native language. 
The third may be styled the Norman Saxon which began about the Norman 
invasion and continued to the reign of Henry IJ, about 100 years. These 
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constitute the ground work for modern English. The roots of oir present 
language strike down into it. The result is that strength and beauty beloag 
to the tree. The sweeping elms sometimes over hadow the shrubs and 
prevent their growth. ~o the English language seems likely to spread over 
the globe, and to overshadow other languages; possibly all will = merged 
into it in time; first the so-called romance languages, next the Teutonic 
and all the Aryan tongues; after that the Semitic languages, many of which 
are already dead and the rest rapidly decaying; last of all the Turanian 
and those which are called Allo-phylian for want of a betterterm. The 
theory that “Volapuk” would take the place of English and other languages 
has been abandoned. The solution of the problem is that either there must 
be a polyglot dictionary in many of the large commercial houses, or the 
English will be spoken and read by all nations. We place the little Anglo- 
Saxon lexicon alongside of the Century Dictionary and say “ Behold what 
tall oaks from little acorns grow.” 


WEST FLORIDA AND ITS RELATIONS TO THE HISTORICAL CARTOGRAPHY 
OF THE UNITED STATES. By Henry E.Chambers Fellow-by-Courtesy 
of Johns Hopkins University. Sometimes Assistant Professor, Tulane 
University. Series XVI, No.5. Johns Hopkins University Studies, 
in Historical and Political Science. Herbert B. Adams, Editor. 


West Florida is a political and territorial entity, belonging to a period 
which elaps2d between the time of Ferdinand De Soto, 1539, and the Louis- 
iana purchase, 1803, The Spaniards were the firstoccupants though the 
French explorers, such as La Salle and Louti crossed it in 1682 and Iber- 
ville entered it in 1698 with a company of colonists. After the old French 
war France ceded it to Spain. The eastern boundary was the Chattahoo- 
chee River, the western, the Mississippi River. After the Revolution West 
Florida was an independent state. ‘here was a formal and final transfer 
of the Floridas to the United States in 1829. All of these facts are brought 
out by the pamphlet. It is mainly a political view that is presented though 
a few facts are brought out in reference to the divers populations. 


TALES OF TRAIL AND Towns. By Bret Harte, Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1898. 348 pages, price, $1.25. 


These stories are located partly in Europe and partly on the plains of 
the great west, or on the great divide. As the result there is a strange 
mingling of European and American scenes, and a marvellous combination 
of circumstances; just enough romance about them to make them interest- 
ing tothe average reader of novels. In one of the stories namely, “ The 
Ancestors of Peter Atherly,” the Indian character is depicted. In anothe: 
called “The Strange Experience of Alkali Dick,” the character of a cow-boy 
is depicted. Ina third, viz.: “A Fight on the Divide,” the character and 
appearance of the rough miners in shown. In the fourth “ The Youngest 
Prospector in Calaveras,” the story of a child is told who made by accident 
the discovery of a rich mine. The charm of the book is that it brings each 
scene very dearly before the mind. The imagination is aroused and the 
fancy pleased. ; 


TRAIL AND CAMP-FIRE. The Books of the Boone and Crockett Club. 
Editors, George Bird Grinnell. Theodore Roosevelt. New York: For- 
est & Stream Publishing Co., 1897. 353 pages. Price $2.50. 


The scenes described in this book are widely scattered; in Labrador, in 
Africa, on the Little Missouri, in the Adirondacks and in Newfoundland. 
The authors are as follows: A. P. Low, Lewis.S. Thompson, Wm. Lord 
Smith, George Bird Grinnell, Theodore Roosevelt, Wm. Carey Sanger, 
Madison Grant. Clay Arthur Pierce. The Editors are George Bird Grin- 
nell and Theodore Roosevelt. . The illustrations are mainly of animals. 
The wounded Harte-Beeste, the big Elephant, the Oryx, the Rhinoceros, 
the Gray Wolf, the Coyote, etc. The book is nicely printed, finely bound 
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and is a superb sp°cimen of book-making. It will be especially interesting 
to sportsmen. he frontispiece represents the prince of hunters, P. H. 
Briston. There is in th- volume a plea for the abolition of the practice of 
driving deer with hounds and for the protection of Yellowstone Park. 


A HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE. By Arthur Cush- 
man McGiffert, Ph. D., D. D., Washburn Prof. of Church History in the 
Union Theological Seminary. New York: Chas Scribner’s Sons, 1897. 


It seems to be a crime for a theologian to write up the history of 
Christianity. Every other religion can be treated in its historical aspect, 
and the more conversant a person is with the history, the better author.ty 
he becomes. Christianity with many is not regarded as having any history. 
The very perfection of humanity ‘s represented by it ; but it must be dis- 
connected from all human growth and progress. The question before the 
general assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and before the church in 
general, is whether the cornér-stone was placed on a foundation which 
was already laid, and we are building upon the foundations; or whether it 
shall be disconnected. The exaltation of the divinity of Christ is to be 
commended; but the Great Teacher said “Before Abraham I was.” The 
meaning of the Hebrew term “ Yak Veh” should be understood in all its 
prophetic hearing, for he is, was, and is to come. If the triads of the anci- 
ent Assyrians, and the modern Welsh are sacred, this triad of scripture 
should be sacred in our eyes,. - The broadest virsion was taken by Christ 
when he said “I if I be lifted up will draw all men unto me.” ‘‘ The Devel- 
oping Church” is a title of a chapter in this book, one of the best chapters 
and the best title. We will all stand or fall, with that banner over us. The 
disciples of Jesus in Jerusalem thought of themselves as a family, and con- 
version meant their incorporation into the one household of faith. As the 
Gospel made its way beyond Palestine the same feeling continued. Christ- 
ians everywhere were conscious of belonging to one family, and Christ's 
disciples were brethren wherever they might be. It was one of Paul’s chief 
concern throughout his missionary career to foster this sense of unity 
among his churches and to make it practical.’ Dr. McGiffert comes from 
a noble ancestry and had a godly father, a good mother, and an excellent 
Christian training. The writer knew him personally as a boy in school, 
having been a pastor of a church in the same city where his father lived. 
He has arisen to eminence and is worthy of confidence. The book is manly, 
courageous, clear and thorough. 


PRIMER OF PHILOSOPHY. By Paul Carus. Published by The Open Court 
Publishing Co., 324 Dearborn St., Chicago, 1896. 


The fundamental principle of this philosophy, according to Dr. Paul 
Carus in that all knowledge, scientific, philosophical and religious is a de- 
scription of facts. Facts are single and concrete events, while laws are ab- 
stract descriptions of qualities of facts that are of a general nature. There 
are no such things as self-evident principles. Experience is surely too 
narrow a foundation. This is in accord with the tenets of scientists gener- 
ally somewhat at variance with the principles of the theolog- 
ians and such statesmen as Thos. Jefferson who hold that “ there are cer- 
tain self-evident truths.” The second principal of the philosophical method 
is embodied in one word “Monism.” ‘“Monism stands upon the principle 
that all the different truths are but different aspects of one and the same 
truth.” This is not the sense in which most scientists use the term. The 
author of the book seems to eccupy a sort of middle position between the 
scientist and the theologian z.nd is accordingly hard to understand. It 
may be that he will establish a system which will be understood by those 
who read his writings ; but generally those who are occupied are more fa- 
miliar with the thoughts advocated by the opposite extremes than with 
those held by the author who takes the middle path. 





